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Wandering Chipewyans 
Settle Down 

AND WILL GO NO MORE A-ROVING 

The hist hand of )vild roaming Indians in Canada—the last to 
hold out against the White Maids way of life—have decided 
to settle down ; they have signed a treaty with the Govern' 
ment whereby, like all other Red Indian tribes, they agree to 
live in a Reservation. 

The little band consists of 15 
families of Chipewyan Indians, 
who have been wandering to and 
fro along the eastern foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, living like 
their ancestors, by hunting and 
fishing. 

Long' after most of the. Chipe¬ 
wyans had settled down round 
Lake Athabasca, where they have 
been much influenced by Roman 
Catholic missionaries, this little 
group had continued to roam 
over an enormous area, from 
Merely, near Banff in the south, 
very nearly to the Peace River 
district in the north, a trail of 
some 500 miles. They had stoutly 
refused to come to terms with 
the white men; would accept no 
money from them, would sign no 
agreements with them. 

Now at last they have agreed 
to live in an area of 34,000 acres 
about 36 miles north of the small 
town of Rocky Mountain House, 
north of Calgary and to the east 
of‘the Rockies in Alberta. 

The strength and endurance of 
the Chipewyans is proverbial, 
but these present-day wanderers 
had been finding life very hard; 
things are not what they vrere in 
the days before the White Man’s 
civilisation penetrated their hunt¬ 
ing grounds. 

There are no buffaloes for 
them to hunt, and all wild game 
had become increasingly scarce. 


School Under 
The Tower 


Angel’s Court 

Japan will shortly have a ‘‘Boys’ 
Town’*; it is to be named 
“Angel’s Court,” and is^ already 
springing up in the mountains 
about 80 miles west of Tokyo. 

The late Father Flanagan of 
the United States “Boys’ Town ” 
visited Japan,shortly before his 
death, and spoke of his ideals to 
Ignatius Ikeda, a Kofu lawyer, 
and a Christian, who has given 
the tract of land now being 
cleared and developed. 

Ten trusted boys—the fore¬ 
runners of the hundred who will 
eventually live there—are already 
in residence, working hard. 

TOP BOY 

TJasil GarPvAtt, a 19-year-old 
Leeds University law 
student, has a scheme which, 
during the Annual University 
Rag Week (June 17-24) will take 
him to the top of one of the 
highest buildings in Leeds. 

He plans to stay on the roof 
night and day for an indefinite 
period—until the Rag Target of 
£15,000 is reached. He will take 
aloft- with him a small spirit 
stove, food, warm clothing, and 
books, and he says that he will 
spend most of his time studying. 



Wandering over a land that no 
longer acknowledges the Red 
Man as overlord, ■ they have 
become exceedingly poor. More¬ 
over, their health has suffered 
through under-nourishment. Last 
year several of them developed 
luberculosis, against which they 
seemed to have little resistance; 
but the medical authorities found 
it difficult to help them because 
the families were always on the 
move. So another attempt was 
made to get them to “stay put.” 

Many years ago the Govern¬ 
ment tried to persuade these 
Indian “diehards” to settle 
down, but their chief. Yellow 
Face, advised his people to have 
nothing to do with the white 
men. The spirit of Yellow Face 
departed to “Gitchie Manito the 
mighty, The creator of the 
nations” and for a time his 
Continuecl on page 2 


To¥/n That Travels on Wheels 


WHOLE town that moves 
about on wheels—railway 
wheels—^sounds a little far¬ 
fetched; yet there is such a town, 
in Western Australia, and its 
residents perform a very useful 
purpose. 

The “travelling town ” is owned 
l?y the Lakewood Firewood Com¬ 
pany, which supplies wood for 
many of the important mines in 
the gold districts of Western 
Australia. At present it is a 
little more than 100 miles^ from 
Kalgoorlie, and it will probably 
stay there for several more 
months before moving on to a 
new wood supply. 

Very little timber grows near 
the big gold mines, so> the idea 
came of building a railway track 
to the nearest wood supply. 
When that area is cut further 
tracks are laid, the workers’ cot¬ 


tages are hoisted on to the 
railway tracks, and the residents 
move on. 

The travelling town has a. 
population of about 350, including 
one policeman. They live in 
canvas cottages built on a frame¬ 
work of gimlet—a light stringy 
wood which does not snap. Six 
days a week a supply train sets 
out from Kalgoorlie and takes 
fresh water and stores, including 
meat and bread, to the house¬ 
wives at the camp. Perishable 

Jumping to It 

CROWD of some 10,000 spec-. 

tators witnessed the 23rd 
annual frog-jumping contest at 
Angel’s Camp in California. 
The winner was a 14-inch frog 
named X-100, .which made three 
leaps totalling 14' feet 9 inches. 


food is moved in refrigerated 
vans. 

Education has not been 
neglected ,at this travelling town; 
the 30 children attend school in 
an old railway coach which has 
been fitted up with desks and, 
of course, there is a teacher in 
charge. The camp also has a 
post office -and store. 

Most of the workers’ cottages 
have tv;o rooms, each the size of 
a railway truck, but these are 
added to as necessity arises, and 
sometimes five or six rail trucks 
are needed to move a man and 
his family. 

Most of'the people like living 
in their railway town, and enjoy 
their nomadic existence. Some 
of the men have been living in 
the various camps for more than 
30 years. They enjoy the simple 
life, away from city worries. 


Seeking Inyaiiga’s 
Secrets 

JT is hoped that valuable relics 
of the mysterious early in¬ 
habitants of Southern Rhodesia, 
such as w^ere found at Zimbabwe, 
may also be unearthed at Iri- 
yanga, in the north-east of the * 
colony, by an expedition which 
is to carry out excavations in the 
Van Niekark ruins there. 

Zimbabwe was, unhappily, pil¬ 
laged by the first white settlers 
in the colony who found there 
a wealth of gold trinkets, beads, 
and necklaces which, in many 
cases, they; foolishly smelted 
down and sold, so that these 
priceless relics of an old civilisa¬ 
tion were lost for ever. But very 
little re.search work has been 
carried on at the ruins of In- 
yanga, and much evidence of the 
way of life of the ancient in^ 
habitants may be di^coYCvcd. 
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The End of Rationing 
Not Yet in Sight 

Delighted at the recent abolition of the . points system, 
many C N readers have asked: How much longer will food 
rationing continue ? The C N asked an economist to discuss, 
this question, and here gives his opinions. 


News From Everywhere 


^J^HE end of the points ration¬ 
ing system was the latest 
of many adjustments in the food 
tationing system which has now 
been with us for some ten years. 
This important step means, of 
course, that our food situation 
has improved, and we may well 
ask: Have the food shortages 
ended? Are we on the eve of the 
complete abolition of the ration 
book? 

Local Shortages 

He would be a bold man who 
would answer “yes ” to both 
questions. Although food short¬ 
ages have largely disappeared on 
a world scale, which means that, 
taking the world as a whole, 
there is probably enough food of 
every kind, trading difficulties 
still create local shortages. We 
had, for instance, a shortage of 
meat last year, owing to diffi¬ 
culties in obtaining Argentina’s 
agreement to sell us meat at 
reasonable prices. In some other 
cases we may be short of dollars 
and thus have to reduce the 
amount of food we buy from the 
United States. 

But there is another and 
perhaps more important reason 
for the belief that rationing will 
be continued. Some of us do not 
realise that the price of all 
essential foods—bread, flour, 
meat, bacon, butter, cheese, eggs, 
milk, sugar, and potatoes would 
be much higher were it not for 
the so-called subsidies paid by 
the Government to the farmer. 

Now, subsidies mean simply 
this. The Government do not 
allow the farmer to sell directly 
to the shops, but buy the food¬ 
stuffs from him at a good price 
and sell it to the trade at actually 
a lower price. Money must, of 
course, be found to pay the differ¬ 
ence, and this money—the sub¬ 
sidies—comes frcfti taxes. Not 
less than £410,000,000 are thus 
paid by the nation yearly to 


keep the cost of living down. 

The Government, however, offer 
the following good reasons for 
asking us to pay so heavy a bill. 
Were the cost of meat to treble, 
or of other foodstuffs generally 
to rise, there would ])e an im¬ 
mediate outcry for higher wages. 
Thi5 is what the Government 
(with their policy of Fair Shares 
For All) wish to prevent. Higher 
wages would mean higher prices, 
and higher prices would imme¬ 
diately start demands for still 
higher wages. Before long we 
might find ourselves in the grip 
of an uncontrollable inflation 
with prices and wages chasing 
each other with rapidly-mounting 
speed. 

So Gov^nment control of food 
buying, and thus rationing, is- 
likely to continue, especially in 
the case of the essentials, sugar, 
meat, and fat. As time goes on, 
however, we are likely to get more 
and better food.- 

Protecting the Farmer 

Another very important matter 
is linked with our food supply. 
There is agreement between all 
political parties that the British 
farmer must not be let down 
again in the home market as he 
has been in the past century. In 
the future he must be able to 
find a good market right on his 
doorstep—in this country. Now, 
as it costs more to raise crops in 
our ‘ climate than, say, in the 
wheat lands of Australia or 
Canada, the price of British- 
grown food must be higher than 
imported food. Two \vorld w^ars 
have proved the great importance 
of agriculture as a flourishing, 
stable industry. Therefore it 
must be protected in times of 
peace. 

So here is yet another very 
good reason why rationing and 
subsidies, in so far as they are 
the machinery built to protect 
farmers, must not be done away 
with too soon. 


GUARDING OUR HERITAGE 

The annual report , of the Pil¬ 
grim Trust reveals that grants 
amounting to £135,238 were 
made during 1949, including 
£62,107 for restoring ancient 
buildings, £18,7.00 for Historical 
Records, and £46,320 for Art 
and Learning. 

Mr John Osborne, 95‘year~old 
Kentucky farmer loith 290 living 
descendants, has, been named 
No 1 Father of the United 
States. 

Eric Coates has composed a 
march, Holborn, to commemor¬ 
ate the Borough of Holborn’s 
golden jubilee, 

A course on Britain and its 
social services, held at Brighton 
by the British Council, was 
attended by representatives of 
nine countries. 



The Wandering Chipewyans 


Continned from pa^e 1 
people remembered his warning 
and refused repeated suggestions 
that they should enter a Reserva¬ 
tion. Then, as Hiawatha said: 

Lot how all things fade and 
perish! 

From the . memory of the old 
men 

Pass away the great traditions. 

, And now the last of the Chipe- 
wyan hunters have decided that 
Yellow Face was, perhaps, a bit 
old-fashioned, and that they will 
roam no more. 

Even* so, none of the heads of 
the. families in the band wanted 
to be the first to sign the recent 
agreement; each feared that he 
would be blamed if the others 
did not like the new kind of life. 
They were assured that it did 
not matter who signed first, and 
all 15 appended their totem signs. 

The Chipewyan Indians, famed 
for their height and strength, 
were once all nomadic hunters 
roving the bleak northern lands 
between the Great Slave Lake and 
Lake Athabasca, living on moose, 
deer, and caribou, making wig¬ 


wams, domestic utensils, and 
clothes from the skins of animals 
they caught. Their name came 
from their clothes, for Chipe¬ 
wyan means “.pointed coat” and 
refers to the fur garments worn 
by the men. 

The newly-settled ChipeWyans, 
the last of the nomad Indians, 
will now have to lay aside arts 
that made all Red Indians 
famous: their scouting, their 
services as guides, and their skill 
in tracking. Life may now be less 
romantic for them, but they will 
be freed from disease, and they 
will be sure of shelter and ample 
foodi with sufficient land for all 
to bury the hatchet for ever. 


Family Job 

'YY^hile busy with repairs to a 
building at South wold 

(Suffolk), carpenter Mr Harry 
Hutton suddenly noticed an in¬ 
scription on a piece of moulding 
he had to replace. It .stated 
that the moulding was fixed in 
1843 by James Wigg—his great¬ 
grandfather. 


A physical training team of the 
Women’s Royal Air Force rehearsing 
for this week’s Royal Tournament 
at Earl's Court, London. 

Save Paper 

Last year 796,000. tons of waste 
paper were collected—42,000 tons 
more than in 1948. But paper 
mills will probably need 100,000 
tons more this year, and every¬ 
body is asked to help. 

From July 6 the BBC will 
broadcast a weekly programme 
for Scouts, called Jamboree; it 
will be on the Light Programme 
on Thursday evenings from 6.SO 
to 7. 

For the first time in Britain 
combustible gas has been pro¬ 
duced direct from a coal seam, 
at Newman Spinney, Derbyshire, 
where exiieriments have been 
made to produce power from 
the millions of tons of coal which 
cannot be mined economically. 

The Pope has received a gift 
of an , emerald larger than a 
chicken’s egg—dug up in a mine 
in Colombia. 

NEW WELSH MUSEUM 

The first archaeological museum 
in Flintshire—the Gilbert Smith 
Museum—has just been opened 
at Prestatyn. 

The reco7istr notion of a 
number of barges of ancient 
Rome is going on neat Naples, 
The original imperial^ barges 
ivere discovered at'Lake Nemi, 
but loere destroyed ivhen Nemi 
Museum v:as burnt in the tear. 

, Fruit farmers in the American 
zone of Germany have asked 
London air-charter agents to 
send a lielicopter to scare birds 
away from cherry orchards. 


Kipper Campaign 

A kipper campaign for the 
American market is being 
started by the Herring Industry 
Board. The Treasury is to allo¬ 
cate £30,000 worth of dollars “to 
recreate an educated taste for 
the good kipper.” 

Manchester Corporation have 
agreed to guarantee the Halle 
Orchestra £9000 against financial 
loss during this concert season. 
The orchestra will also be paid 
£6000 by the Education Co?n- 
mittee for 13 concerts attended 
by 20,000 Manchester school¬ 
children. 

The Postmaster General has 
announced that agreement has 
been reached for the televising 
of 100 sporting events a year. 

Workmen excavating a housing^ 
site on the Glanllyn Estate, 
Merionethshire, have discovered 
a number of vases containing 
human bones. They are believed 
to be relics of the Roman occu¬ 
pation of this area in the first 
century ad. 

An 8000-acre estate in the 
Bahamas has been boiight by 
the Colonial Development Cor¬ 
poration for £500,000. It is to 
be used for agricultural pro- 
duction to help the island’s 
economy. 

Rare Treat 

The dress rehearsal of the 
RAF Display at Farnborough on 
July 5 will be seen by some 
70,000 children. Admission will 
be free to children of 11 to 18 
in organised parties from schools 
and youth organisations. The 
Display will be open to the 
public on July 7 and 8. 

Benjamin Britten’s Let’s Make 
an Opera will be presented at 
the Aldeburgh Festival, June 
17-25. In the parish church 
Bach’s Matthew Passio?t will be 
performed by a choir and 
orchestra from Rotterdam. 

Nearly eighty doctors and 
health officials from 30 different 
countries have been studying 
British child health and welfare 
services.' 

The first day excursion from 
London to Boulogiie since before 
the war will be run on June 26. 
The service ivill continue until 
October 5. ' 

Beetles on the Beach 

In Belgium schoolchildren have 
been given free donkey-rides for 
every 100 Colorado beetles they 
collect on the beaches near 
Ostend. They have also been 
promised a day's outing for every 
500 they collect. 

A party of 22 London Scouts 
and Guides have flown to Fin¬ 
land for a three-week visit. 
They were invited by the Scouts 
and Guides of Helsinki, which 
is celebrating its 400th anni^ 
versary. 

Stanley Spencer’s oil painting, 
The Resurrection, has been 
bought for the Chantrey Bequest. 
The painting is to go to the Tate 
Gallery. 

A mammal’s tooth about a foot 
long,, and weighing nine pounds, 
has been found at Spurn Head, 
Kilnsea, East Yorkshire, 

Since Gander airfield, New¬ 
foundland, was opened for com¬ 
mercial flying, in 1946, over 10,000 
aircraft have landed there. 

The British Government have 
spent £100,000 on relief supplies 
for the people icho have supered 
from the floods at 'Winnipeg, 
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Air Lift From 
Oxford 

'J'here was an occasion when 
Alice in Wonderland said 
“Curiouser and curiouser.” 

Alice and the Wonderland in 
which she lived were born in the 
whimsical mind of an elderly 
clergyman-tutor of Christ Church, 
the stately college founded in 
Oxford by Cardinal Wolsey. 

It is easy to imagine Alice using 
the same words if she had been 
in the college the other day. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, Dr John Lowe, who is 
Dean of Christ Church, was to 
leave with Mrs Lowe to attend a 
banquet in Torquay given by the 
Master Printers’ Federation. An 
hour or so before he was due to 
go a helicopter descended out of 
the sky and alighted in the 
Meadows at the .side of the 
ancient college buildings. 

The students turned out in 
force wearing all kinds of fancy 
dress, and with music by an 
improvised band, gave the Vice- 
Chancellor, who was clearly 
enjoying the joke, a rousing send- 
off as the machine rose from the 
ground. 

The helicopter trip was 
arranged by the President of the 
Federation, v/ho were entertain¬ 
ing Dr and Mrs Lowe as guests. 
He was Mr Christopher Pitman, 
a member of the famous publish¬ 
ing firm, and an old Christ 
Church man. 

Soldier, Statesman, 
and Scholar 

^ MAN who is not only a great 
soldier but also a statesman, 
author, and cultivated scholar, is 
indeed a unique personality, and 
such was Field-Marshal Earl 
Wavell, who died recently. 

He loved poetry, and when he 
was Viceroy of India, in the 
critical years from 1943 to 1947, 
he found time to publish an an¬ 
thology" of poems called Other 
Men’s Flowers. 

Even during battle Lord Wavell 
carried with him a volume of 
poetry, and he once said: 

“I believe that the taste foi 
music and poetry would come 
again if someone would give us 
words and tunes, instead of the 
dark, obscure, discordant mutter- 
ings which pass for poetry in 
these days.” 


JUNGLE GIRL 

jyjiss Tanya Baker, 23-year-old 
anthropologist of London 
University, has gone to the 
village of Bachit in the Nigerian 
jungle, and will live in a mud 
hut for 12 months, studying the 
Birom - tribe. Less than thirty 
years ago the Biroms were canni¬ 
bals, and they are still in a 
semi-savage state. Their language 
is unwritten, and Miss Baker has 
had to learn the Hausa language, 
the nearest to that of the Biroms. 


How to Camp 

piFTY members of the Camping 
Chib of Great Britain and 
Ireland recently gave a demon¬ 
stration of perfect camping. The 
camp was pitched 700 feet up in 
the Cleet Hills, at the Holding 
Memorial Camp at Romsley, 
Worcestershire, and visitors were 
shown how to pitch a tent 
quickly, cook a good meal on one 
small spirit stove, wash up with¬ 
out making a mess, and dispose 
of all litter. The site was left just 
as it was when taken over. 
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Defence Against the Sea 

At Selsey, in Sussex, coast erosion is causing serious alarm, and 
here men are driving in piles which will support a concrete 
wall to keep back the sea. 


£EADERS 
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RETURN OF THE 
EXILES 

Qn June 14, 1700, King Wil¬ 
liam III granted a Royal 
Charter to Campbeltown, the 
burgh on the east coast of the 
peninsula of Kintyre, Argyllshire, 
the southernmost point of which 
is only 13 miles from the Irish 
coast; and from June 11 to 17 
the people of Campbeltown are 
celebrating the 250th anniversary 
of their Royal Charter. 

There will be a gathering there 
next week of exiled Kintyre folk 
from many parts of Britain and 
overseas, for the townspeople 
have written to friends and 
relatives asking them to come 
back to their ancestral home for 
the Civic Week. 

Campbeltown is an important 
fishing centre, and its people are 
engaged in building boats, weav¬ 
ing nets and woollen goods, and 
shipping coal mined near by 
at Drumlemble colliery. 


ANOTHER 

LARWOOD? 

Nottinghamshire have great 
hopes of Colin Matthews, a 
17-year-old house-painter, who is 
now being coached at Trent 
Bridge by William Voce. 

Colin plays for Pirbeck, a 
colliery club in the Worksop area, 
and in a recent match against 
South Kirkby, the Yorkshire 
Council League club, he was so 
unplayable that he took all ten 
wickets for two runs! This was 
a remarkable feat on the part of 
so young a fast bowler and there 
seems every prospect of him 
following in the footsteps of 
Harold Larwood and other great 
Notts ‘'express ” bowlers. 


Protecting the Spire 

HEN the new cross was placed 
in position on Lichfield 
Cathedral’s central spire, a 
number of objects found in the 
ball below were replaced. They 
included records of previous re¬ 
pairers’ names. 

In the cavity under the cap¬ 
stone of a spire, or in the ball 
under the cross or weathercock, 
relics were often placed in 
medieval times as a supposed 
protection against lightning. 
During work last century on 
the weathercock on Salisbury 
spire some fragments of textiles 
were found. When a new. cross 
was set on the spire of Old St 
Paul’s in 1315, relics were placed 
in the ball with pomp and cere¬ 
mony; it was hoped that they 
would serve to “protect it from 
danger of stci'ms.” 


FLYING VISIT * 

gixTY American educationalists 
from 41 states have just 
flown on a six w'eeks’ tour of 
Europe. They have studied 
economic, political, and social 
reconstruction in 12 countries. 
The party included heads of 
colleges and schools. 

The results of the tour are to 
be made widely known for 
educational purposes. Films 
taken on the trip are to be 
produced and books and lectures 
prepared. 


Painters’ Progress 

^ FASCINATING exhibition en¬ 
titled Painters* Progress Is 
now being held at the White¬ 
chapel Art Gallery, London. The 
exhibition illustrates the lives 
and development of ten leading 
British painters, who are repre¬ 
sented by some ten pictures each, 
chosen by themselves to illus¬ 
trate their best work at various 
stages of their careers. 

The paintings have come from 
62 owners, and are documented 
with a photograph of each 
painter with notes on his life, 
and a statement by himself on 
the aims of his painting. The 
exhibition will remain open until 
July 15. 

ARREST THAT 
HEDGEHOG! 

A/jRS TIGGY - WINKLE got 
into trouble icith the 
authorities at Cambridge the 
other day—she loas “taken up** 
for straying in the centre of the 
town. Was Beatrix Potter*3 
industrious little ivasherwoinan 
*only delivering somebody* s 

smalls? It didn’t matter — 
hedgehogs are not allowed to 
loander about in the streets of 
Ca77ibridge even if they are lost. 

The official who arrested her 
is called the Pindar. This is an 
ancient office lohose holder had 
the duty of impounding straying 
cattle. He ivas also called pinder, 
poinder, or pounder. 

Let us hope Mrs Tiggy-Winkle 
teas alloiced to return to her 
home after being duly cautioned. 


LIFEBOAT RECORD 

^HE lifeboat exhibition just held 
at the National Maritime 
Museum in Greenwich included 
models showing developments 
since the founding of the 
National Lifeboat Institution 126 
years ago. During that time 
more than 77,000 lives have been 
saved. One of the exhibits was 
a message from “A British sea¬ 
man with something like twenty 
years’ service,” signed “Joseph 
Conrad.” 


goME £67,544 was saved by 
members in the area of the 
Wortley Rural District Savings 
Committee during the half-year 
ending last March. This repre¬ 
sents an average of 30s 5d for 
each of the population of 42,960, 
the highest of all savings groups 
in the country. 


Real Life Stories 

readers have lost a 
friend in Miss Eleanor 
Doorly, the writer of stories for 
children about real people, who 
died recently aged 70. 

Miss Doorly believed that boys 
and girls prefer stories about 
things that really happened, and 
she wrote books for them on ■ 
the lives of scientists: The In¬ 
sect Man, about Fabre; ^ The 
Microbe Man, about Pasteur; 
The Radium Woman, about 
Madame' Curie. She also WTote 
Story of France, and a book 
about Henri IV called Raga¬ 
muffin King. 

She had been a teacher at 
the North London Collegiate 
School when the famous Dr 
Sophie Bryant was the head 
mistress. 


Witches’ Brew 

JJ^ELiCS believed to have been 
used in the rituals of witch¬ 
craft have been brought to light 
on a building site in the heart 
of Norwich. They consist of a 
17th - century jar containing 
human hair, finger-nails, and a 
number of iron nails. , 

From time to time jars of a 
similar design, known to have 
had their place in witchcraft, 
have been discovered in Norfolk. 
Mr R, Rainbird Clarke, the A.s- 
sistaut Curator of Norwich 
Castle Museum, thinks that the 
latest find represents the. first 
trace of Contents confirming the 
connection of the jars with the 
casting of spells. 


LOTS OF PEOPLE 

^HE world’s population in 1947 
—the latest year for which 
complete figures are available— 
was 2.320,000,000. This is the 
figure in a report issued by the 
United Nations Statistical office. 
A study of the trends of popula¬ 
tion over the preceding ten years 
shows that the North American 
continent increased its popula¬ 
tion by 26 millions (or 15 per 
cent). 


3 

SCIENTISTS TO 
HELP AFRICA 

Qn Empire Day an unusual 
conference opened at South 
Africa House in London. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governments of ^ 
three Commonwealth countries 
that are responsible for vast 
areas of Africa were present— 
the United Kingdom. South 
Africa, and Southern Rhodesia. 
But there were also representa¬ 
tives from France, Belgium, and 
Portugal who between them 
rule the rest of the continent 
south of the Sahara Desert. 

These six countries met to plan 
a Scientific Council for the whole 
of tills area. All the membejs 
of the Council will be scientists 
who will have suggestions to 
make as to how science can help 
the people of Africa. 

They will be particularly con¬ 
cerned with some of the terrible 
diseases that afflict both the 
people and animals in Africa, 
and also with problems of mining 
and surveying so that better use 
can be made of Africa's great 
mineral wealth. 


» SINGLE FARE 

A T .HOYLAND, Barnsley, a 
little girl was pushing her 
doll’s prain along when a ban¬ 
tam hen belonging to her father 
fluttered its wings and settled 
on the pillow by the doll. After 
a short ride the bantam sat up 
and cackled triumphantly; and 
the little girl put her hand into 
the pra77i and brought out a new 
laid egg! 


House of Beauty 

^J’he charming Red House at ' 
Bexley Heath, which was \ 
recently put up for sale, was i 
built 91 years ago for William j 
Morris, a leader of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement. 

From the start William Morris 
intended to make the Red House' 
as perfect as he could. Every¬ 
where his touch is to be discerned ■ 
—in the design of the house, in' 
its handsome staircase, in its 
tapestries, and in its stained 
glass. He was helped, too, by 
other members of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement; Rossetti. 
partly decorated the entrance 
hall, and Burne-Jones painted the 
murals round the dining-room. 

With such talent at work it is 
no wonder that William Morris’s 
Red House is a lovely home; and 
permission has been given to 
preserve it under the Town and 
Country Planning Act. It should 
be, for it is a link with a group 
of Englislimen who tried to bring 
beauty into everyday life. 



Walt Disney*s latest film, The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr Toad,** is in two parts, one based on a story by Washington Irving, Sleepy 
Hollow,** and the other on Kenneth Grahame*s V/ind in the Willows.** Here are some of the quaint characters. (Eric GilletVs review on page 4} 
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ERIC GILLETT SEES THE NEW DISNEY FILM 


The Adventures of Ichabod 
and Mr Toad 


THE HUT MAN on Getting to Know the Countryside , * . 


The Chi/dren’s Newspaper. June fO, 1950 


gEVERAL critics of Walt Disney’s 
Ichabod and Mr Toad have 
expressed great pleasure that it 
shows a return to his earlier 
manner. I do not altogether 
agree with them. 

The new film is divided into 
two distinct parts. First , comes 
Mr Toad, based on Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the 


are not left in doubt for long. 
Suddenly they hear the sound of 
an aeroplane. They rush to the 
window, and there is Toad, fly¬ 
ing away on some new rash 
adventure. . - 

Basil -Rathbone, the famous 
film star, tells the story of Toad 
very well indeed; in fact, he is 
much better than Bing Crosby, 


Willows and on A. A. Milne’s . who sings and tells the story of 


dramatised version. Toad of 
Toad Hall. Harold Fraser-Simp- 
son’s delightful incidental music ^ 
for the play has not been used " 
in the film, and the new tunes 
are dull and undistinguished. 

The film keeps fairly closely to’ 
Grahame’s story, and Toad him¬ 
self is just right. So is his voice. 
His words are spoken by that 
excellent British actor Eric Blore, 
who makes Toad sound as con¬ 
ceited and pompous as he ought 
to be. Rat and Mole, his friends, 
are also recognisable Grahame 
characters, but the Horse is a 
pure Disney animal. He has 
been given the name of Cyril, 
and I do not think that he 
really fits into the scheme, 
although he has some flinny 
moments. 

It is unquestionably Toad’s 
picture, and you will see him 
in all his glory—and in his sad 
moments, too—but he is quite un- 
squashable. No one can keep 
him down for long. In the end, 
when Rat, Mole, and MacBadger 
are drinking to Toad’s success 
after Toad Hall has been re¬ 
covered, they wonder what has 
happened to its . owner. They 


Ichabod, based on Washington 
Irving’fe Sleeps Hollow. 

I shall draw a veil over this 
dreary second part. I think it 
is unworthy of the Disney studio. 
The story is nob particularly easy 
to follow. Ichabod Crane is a 
tall wandering schoolmaster, who 
arrives at Sleepy Hollow. The 
young men of the town, especially 
Brom Bones, ridicule him. Icha¬ 
bod behaves oddly when he 
teaches the village children. He 
sees one boy in mischief; he also 
notices that the boy has a well- 
filled luncheon basket. Instead 
of punishing the boy, he manages 
to get himself invited to his home. 
There follows a sequence in which 
Ichabod has a stupid love affair 
and, after an interpolated ghost 
story. The Headless Horseman, 
Ichabod mysteriously disappears. 

Once again I noticed all 
through the film that the Techni¬ 
color is cruder and much less 
sympathetic than it was in 
Bambi and Dumbo. I am all for 
experiment and that is one of 
Disney’s greatest virtues; but the 
colour in Ichabod and Mr Toad 
seems to me hard on the eyes. 

But don’t miss Mr Toad! 


Listening to Country Sounds 


L 


AST month we spoke about 
the songs of birds and the 
pleasure to be found in 
trying to name -each songster 
by its. song or call-note. 

The countryside, however, has 
many other sounds which, if not 
always so beautiful, are often 
even more interesting than the 
voices of birds.. We miss a 
great pleasure of the wayside 
and woodland if we devote all 
our attention to the things we 
see and ignore the things which 


clanging trams, hooting buses, 
and the shrieking of railway 
whistles and factory sirens. Day 
after day he trains his ears how 
not to hear the noise which is 
constantly around him, so it is 
no wonder he thinks the country¬ 
side a silent place! The country¬ 
man, on the other liand, has 
attuned his ears to the soft, sub¬ 
dued sounds among which he 
lives, and that is why he . is so 
often bewildered by the noises bf 
traffic when he comes to Town; 



are to be heard. Yet, unless we 
are very careful, this is likely to 
happen, for of all our senses 
sight is the one to which we give 
the greatest attention. We may 
have excellent ears, but until we 
have learned how to use them we 
shall miss many of the most 
fascinating little sounds of the 
countryside. 

When a city person visits the 
fields and woods he is very apt 
to think them much more silent 
than they really are. This is 
because his days are spent among 
the noises of the town; among 


The water-wagtail sings its song 


mONG NEW ARRIVALS AT LONDON ZOO REPORTED BY OUR CORRESPONDENT CRAVEN HILL ARE . . . 

Three Tiny Donkeys With Very Loud Voices 


^jj^HE Zoo has had some interest¬ 
ing new arrivals lately, some 
born in the Gardens, others sent 
from abroad. Among these last 
are three of the smallest donkeys 
ever seen in the menagerie. 
They are a pygmy breed from 
Yugoslavia and, though fully 
grown, stand no more than thirty 
inches high. You can meet these 
queer little donkeys now in the 
Children’s Zoo, where they are 
being kept ‘Tor show only.’’ 
They are far too frail to carry 
even the smallest riders. 

The trio—Jack, Keith, and 
Marie—have been put in the new 
pens recently. But they do not 
remain there. Every morning an 
assistant takes them out for exer¬ 
cise. And when the pygmies are 
out, the whole Zoo knows it! 
For though so diminutive, all 
have lusty voices/ and they call 
repeatedly to the riding donkeys 
kept in. a stable near by.- The 
“hee-hawing ” that goes on has 
to be.heard to be believed! 


0F the animals 
born In the 
Gardens, the most 
interesting are, I 
think, the family 
of seven blue- 
tongucd skin k s 
(Australian 
deserT liijards) 
born in the reptile 
h o n s e. This 
f a nii 1 y turned 
n p q u i t c u n- 
expcctodly, being 
p r o d u c c d one 
night by a skink 
who, only a week 
or two previousljL 
had arrived by air 
from Taronga 
Park, Sydney. 


As the exhibition cage contain¬ 
ing the mother was not suitable 
for her offspring, the babies were 
removed to a special “nursery ” 
in the laboratory. There, under 
the personal supervision of the 
curator, who fed them by hand 
on fruit, scraps of raw meat, and 
so on, all have thriven well, and 
will shortly be rejoning their 
mother downstairs, though 
whether she will then recognise 
her own offspring is more than'* 
doubtful. These lizards have no 
“maternal irlstinct.” 

JJard by the skink nursery is 
another of . special interest. 
This is a vivarium, or tank. 



A young visitor meets Marie, one of the donkeys 


filled with hundreds of very 
active tadpoles. They are, how¬ 
ever, by no means ordinary tad¬ 
poles, but are the “children ” 'of 
a Malayan tree frog recently sent 
over by air from Hong Kong. 
The frog laid her eggs during 
the air-trip, and later these were 
hatched. 

Arrangements are now being 
made to feed this prodigious 
family. “They will need infusoria 
(minute living forms found in in¬ 
fusions of vegetable matter),*’ 
Mr Lester, the curator, told me. 
“But, fortunately, we shall get a 
few days’ grace. The tadpoles 
are hatched with unusually large 
yolk-sacs attached to them, on 
the contents of which they .will 
live for the first few days.” 

"p^ARNiNGS of the menagerie’s 
riding animals are likely this 
season to show the highest pro¬ 
fits since the war, demand for 
elephant rides in particular being 
very brisk. Rajah and Ranee, 
the two eight-year-old animals, 
arc out on duty each afternoon 
from two to three-thirty. And 
they never have an idle moment. 
On a busy day, indeed, each will 
carry as many as 250 children. 

In the opinion of officials, the 
increased “traffic ” is due, in the 
main, to the amazing popularity 
of the polar bear cub,. Brumas. 
“Almost every child coming into 
the Gardens to see Brumas just 
naturally wants a ride on the 
elephants,” one official • told me. 

“So great is the demand by the 
youngsters that we are at the 
moment not allowing adults on 
the animals at all. Children 
come first. Later, perhaps, we 
may press another elephant into 
service. Then grown-ups will get 
their chance.” , 


course, there are so?ne 
country sounds which even 
the city-dweller could not fail' to 
hear—the sound of wind among 
the trees, or the roar of a water¬ 
fall, for example—but it is the 
little sounds which are often the 
most interesting, and to hear 
these sounds we must lear?i how 
to listen. Let’s consider how we 
should set about doing this. 

We must, of course, be really 
anxious to hear those little 
sounds. Otherwise we shall 
quickly allow our eye? to steal 
our attention from our ears. We 
may set out with every intentiofi 
of listening to country sounds, 
but with so many fascinating 
things to be seen we are apt to 
forget about the things to be 
heard—except for those which 
thrust themselves on our atten¬ 
tion, such as , wind and river 
sounds. And, as we have said, 
it’s the little sounds we are really 
after. 

So the first thing is to set out 
on a Listening Walk, devoting 
part of it, at any rate, to really 
concentrating on our sense of 
hearing. In other words, we 
must keep our ears really alive 
to receive any of the little sounds 
when they occur. 

An ideal time to listen for 
country sounds is when we are 
resting during a . walk—by 
the edge of a wood, on a lane- 
side bank, or by the side of a 
stream. At such moments there’s 
a very interesting experiment we 
can try—one that will quickly 
and clearly prove how thievishly 
eyes can rob ears of attention. 

Let us first of all sit for five 
minutes looking out over the 
countryside, trying to note all 
the little sounds coming-in from 
round about us. Then, when we 
believe we have heard all there is 
to hear, let us close our eyes, 
quite lightly, and continue listen¬ 
ing in this blind way. We shall 
be extremely surprised at the 
result. : 

When our eyes are closed, the 
corner in which we sit seems to 
wake up; from all around come 
mysterious little murmurs and 
faint rustles - the tiny sounds 
which were quite overlooked 
while our eyes were claiming 
most of our attention. When we 
open our eyes again these little 
sounds remain, we continue to 
hear them, for they were there 
all the while; it was only our 
eyes . which prevented, our ears 
hearing them. 


'J'he next important task in 
learning to listen for 
country sounds is memorising 
each new sound once it is heard. 
This, too, is very important. 
Why? Suppose, for example, we 
entered a hall where a large 
company was singing a song the 
words of which were unknowm 
to us. Standing listening at the 
door, it is more than likely we 
would be unable to make out a 
single word. But suppose we 
knew the words of the song. We 
would then have no difficulty in 
following them, even though 
we’d never heard them sung 
before. We can'understand from 
this how much easier it is to 
recognise sounds which are 
already familiar — which have 
been memorised. 

We shall find this very true of 
the little sounds of the country¬ 
side. When we have become 
familiar, say, with the delicate 
voice of the water-wagtail we 
shall recognise it at once, though 
the bird be singing at the foot 
of a large waterfall; while oui 
companion, who does not know 
the song, hears only the crashing 
roar of the cascade. 

Then again, if we stand at the 
edge of a wood, while our com¬ 
panion’s ears are filled with the 
^ sound of the wind in the trees, 
we shall hear the gentle scraping 
of a wasp collecting fibre from 
an old fencing-post to prepare 
the wood-pulp for her city’s 
paper walls. So let us be care¬ 
ful to memorise each new sound 
as we hear it, enabling us to 
recognise it at some future time, 
perhaps under much noisier 
conditions. 

0NE of the greatest fascina¬ 
tions of the gentler country 
sounds is discovering their cause 



The field-mouse in the grasses 


for the cause is always interest¬ 
ing. We have mentioned the 
scratching of the wasp, but this 
is only one of the countless in¬ 
triguing little sounds of the 
countryside. 

There are also tiny rustlings— 
among the most common of all— 
among dead bracken or grasses 
or reeds or pine-needles; rust¬ 
lings which, if we wait patiently, 
may prove to be caused by a field- 
mouse, water-vole, bank-vole, 
shrew, or any other of the 

smaller wild creatures. Little 
splashings or plops at the pond 
or streamside are also worth 
investigating; and in the silent 
depth of the pine wood the 

sound of a snapping twig- 

one of the most , exciting of all 
country sounds. 

Any little sound is likely to 
be worth investigating in the 

countryside. But before we can 
investigate we must have heard, 
.and to heo.r we must learn how 
to use our ears. 
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A London Boys' Club in 


J^ooxiNG across the busy 
Thames to just such quaint 
old houses as Abel Magwitch of 
Dickens's Great Expectations 
might have hidden in is the first • 
floating Boys’ Club in Britain. It 
is the sailing barge Normanliiirst, 
tied up at Wapping New Stairs 
in the heart of London’s dock¬ 
land. 

Here the magic of adventure 
seems to hover, and it is a locality 


where many writers have set 
their thrilling tales. Close to the 
neat barge, ocean-going ships and 
strings of lighters are constantly 
coming and going, or unloading. 
But the boys of the Barge Club 
do not spend all their time ship- 
watching, though that is end¬ 
lessly fascinating. They have to 
great extent fixed up their club 
themselves and, as these pictures 
show, they find plenty to do. 



Two keen members of the Barge Club have a chat between 
painting and doing odd Jobs 


^HEiR Skipper is 
e r f y n 
Turner, a 33-year- 
o 1 d Welshman 
from Tonypandy, 
who lives in the 
barge and has had 
much experience 
of running boys’ 
clubs. 

So far the boys 
have not taken 
their barge to sea, 
but, Mr Merfyn 
Turner told the 
C N, it is hoped 
to do so next year, 
when . they ^may 
voyage to Holland. 

•It cost £4000 to 
establish the club, 
and it costs £15 a 
week to run it. 

Among its patrons 
are the Arc h- 
bishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Viscount 
Jowitt. Sir Harold 
Scott, and Mr 
Basil L. Q. Henri- 
ques. 

The members 
have been 
recruited from 
boys in the 
district who are between 15 and 
18 and who are tough enough to 
accept responsibility ; and in the 
Normanhnrst they have a busy 
time. They have recently painted 
her inside and outside, and 
generally made her shipshape. 

^oiNG aloft up the rigging of 
the 50-foot mainmast is an 
exercise these lads, with the sea 
in their blood, take to gladly, 
but perhaps the favourite adven¬ 
ture is taking out the skiff which 
Queen Mary gave to the club, or 
the dinghy, and cruising on the 
river, learning seamanship. The 
barge itself makes a good bathing 
station, and most of the boys are 
strong swimmers. 

When they want to relax, 
there is the club-room below deck 
where they can sic in comfortable 



At low tide the Normanhurst is high and dry at Wapping 










Most of the boys enjoy painting 


Evening below decks—time for reading, making fittings for the ship, and so on 


chairs .and read, papers and 
books, or chat as clubmen do 
everywhere. The hold of the 
barge has been divided into two 
portions by a bulkhead. Forward 
is the cliibroom; amidships is the 
workroom with benches; aft are 
Mr IMerfyn Turner’s own quarters. 

^JpiEE Thames Police have given 
a lot of help, and in the 
v/erkroom is a wooden plaque 
for the recording of names of 
the “outstanding boy of the 
year,’' who receives the Norman¬ 
hurst • IMedal presented by In¬ 
spector Morley. 

The Barge Boys’ Club is a 
splendid idea. May'its members 
flourish and their enterprise never 
fail. 



A good book end a quhl nook 
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Long-Distance 



Guards on Parade 

The Grenadier Guards pass in review below the statue of 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley at a Mounting of the Guard 
ceremony on the Horse Guards Parade, Whitehall, London. 

Treasures Worth £4,000,000 


CRICKET bat of some 150 years 
ago is among the many 
curious and beautiful tilings at 
the Antique Dealers’ Pair and 
Exhibition which is being held 
at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, until June 23. 

Tough hands must have 
wielded it for it is not spliced 
and appears to have been made 
of one piece of wood. Its handle, 
however, is bound with thread 
as bats are today. 'It is longer 
than a modern bat and has a 
different shape, thickening at 
the base; and its curve shows 
that it was made for a left- 
handed player. 

Another reminder of past 
customs is a handsome silver ink- 
stand with three fluted vases, for 
ink, for' pens, and the sand 
which was used instead of 
blotting paper—a substitute 
which would not be favoured in i 
schools nowadays! The inkstand 
was given by the 18th-century 
author Horace Walpole, to the 
Rector of Long Ditton, Surrey,- 


^HE blackbird is the latest to 
join the ranks of feathered 
pilferers. A ten-shilling note 
was missing from the doorstep 
of a house at Osterley in Middle¬ 
sex, where it had been left with 
the other money in payment of 
a milk bill. The householder ^ 
found the note later, worked in 
as material for a blackbird’s 
nest in the hedge he was cutting. 
Here was a robbery almost 
equalling in audacity that of the 
jackdaw of Rheims as related 
in R. H. Barham’s famous poem. 

Not even the wisest student of 
natural history knows what bird 
will turn brigand. There was a . 
skua gull that flew off with 
detonators with which a modern 
Antarctic ship was blasting a 
passage cut of the ice, but some¬ 
thing far more astonishing 
occurred rather more than 
twenty years ago to an American 
expedition in the Gobi Desert. 

Mr Walter Granger, one of the. 
chief scientists of the expedition, 
had found the head of a reptile 
that had lived mi]lions of years 
before, and only a sln.elc piece of 
bone was lacking ro make .it per¬ 
fect. So earnest was he in his 
search that he sent all his^ col¬ 
leagues away and worked on the 
site attended only by two pet. 


in return for the gift of a picture 
showing the royal gardener pre¬ 
senting to Charles the Second 
the first pineapple grown in 
England. 

A fine old Vvalnut chair in the 
Exhibition may have had a 
rather strange story. It bears at 
the top the arms of James the 
Second, but round the seat runs 
the inscription: George Lewis, 
Anno Do. 1687/8, Pebruery ye 20. 

George Lewis was the Elector 
of Hanover who came to the 
throne, of England in 1714, and 
it is thought that this chair w^as 
a present to him from his cousin, 
James the Second. ' We may 
wonder whether James would 
have given the chair had he 
known that ‘‘ George Lewis ” was 
to supplant his own son as king. 

This year again members of 
the Royal Family are lending 
some of their treasures to this 
Exhibition. The total value of 
the magnificent array of objects 
of art is estimated at £4,000,000. 


crows. At last the missing piece 
of bone was found, pasted care¬ 
fully into position, and left in 
the open to dry. 

The discoverer had barely 
turned his back when one of 
the crows rushed at the skull, 
pecked out the priceless bone, 
and swallowed it, paste and all. 
Thanks to that act of brigand¬ 
age it is an imperfect head that 
is now displayed in the New York 
Natural History Museum. The 
Osterley blackbird's ten-shilling 
haul was trifling by comparison, 
and, as it proved, merely a tem¬ 
porary loan at that. 


Stone Age India 

'JhiERE . are still ' as rr.any 
as 23 million people in 
peninsular India classed as 
aboriginals. Dr Furer-Haimen- 
dorf, Reader in Anthropology at 
London University, said recently 
that there are 8tone Age men 
still living happily quite near 
industrial town^. Within eighty 
miles of Bengal there are people 
who still use blowpipes as their 
main weapon. No country ^ has 
preserved so many peoples in 
every stage of human develop¬ 
ment. 


Record 

A NEW invention which was 
adopted in America in 1948 
will appear in Britain this montli. 
It is the Long-Playing gramo¬ 
phone record, one side of which 
can play for as long as 25 
minutes, instead of. the. 4 minutes 
or so' of the ordinary record. 
Special equipment for playing 
these LPs, as they are called in 
America, will also be on sale. 

The L P has much narrower 
grooves than ordinary records, 
and revolves at a slower speed; 
it has 300 grooves to the inch 
instead of 80, and it runs at 
33^ revolutions a minute instead 
of the standard 78. 

It will be a boon to music- 
lovers, for it does away with that 
constant jumping up to: turn 
or change records. The whole 
of a symphony or concerto, such 
as Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto, 
is on two sides of a 12-inch 
LP record, compared with the 
five two-sided records required 
hitherto. 

The new L Ps sold by Decca, 
will be in two sizes, 12 inches, 
one side of which lasts up to 
25 minutes; and IQ inches, last¬ 
ing up to about 16 minutes^ a 
side. A 12-inch L P v/ill cost 
34s 6d. 

Unfortunately, the L Ps cannot 
be played on ordinary gramo¬ 
phones, but special instruments 
ani motors for playing these just- 
as-though-you-were-at-the-concert 
records will be sold. 


Chimney-Piece 

tallest smoke stack in the 
West of Scotland is being 
kept short because the planned 
height of 300 feet would be a 
constant menace to aircraft flying 
into an adjoining aiiffeld. Now 
in the final stage of erection at 
Braehead Power Station, Ren¬ 
frew, this 275-fQot chimney has 
become a land lighthouse, with 
batteries of red lights gleaming 
at different heights to warn 
planes. This massive, eight-foot- 
thick structure is built on a 
railway arch which in turn stands 
on a concrete raft “floating ” on 
the pinnacles of hundreds of piles. 
Driven to rock bottom, the piles 
,are set pyramid shape in order 
to combat any sway of the stack. 

An electric lift inside carries 
workmen to the top of the 
structure. 


Howzat ? 



Mr Pickwick was stumped by a 
schoolboy during a practice game 
fer centenary celebrations of the 
Dickens FellowshipatCobham, Kent. 


Note For the Blackbird 


The Chi/dn 
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JUNE DAYS 


■yHERE is no ' month more ' 
welcome than June. Poets 
have, sung about this month as 
exquisitely as they have about 
April. Robert Bridges wrote 
lyrically of. the joy of watching 
in June 

ihc sun shot palaces high 
Thai the white clouds build in the 
breezy sky. 

And James Russell Lowell 
captured the very spirit of the 
leafy month, in his verse : 

A nd what is so rare as a day in 
June ? _ ■■ 

Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
Then, heaven tries earth if it be in 
tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear 
lays. 

Those lucky enough to have 
holida3^s in June may'count some 
golden hours when the cro\vds are 
fewer ; and truly, w-ith the added 
hour of summer-time, it is the 
month of long days in the sun. 
This is the month to be out-of- 
doors whenever we can ; let us 
all make the most of it. 


LEADERSHIP 


but most of them come through 


THE BRITISH FAMILY 
OF FREE NATIONS 

By Canada’s Prime Minister 

•yHE British Empire of 1900 has. 

becomda Commonwealth o£{ 
free nations ; but each of those 
nations is more devoted than 
ever to British parliamentary 
and political institutions and to a 
partnership which is stronger 
than ever because the partners 
respect each other's freedom and 
treat each other as equals. 


Britain’s Service to the 
World 




THE ENGLISH TRADITION 


A MOST exciting piece of news 
in connection with this 
summer’s fifth centenary of 
Ringsfield Church in North-East 
Suffolk (mentioned in the C N 
recently) was given to a corre¬ 
spondent the other day by the 
Rector, the Revd H. S. Verrells. 


On the day of the broadcast 
Rogation service a letter was 
handed to Mr Verrells ; it was 
from Mr Philip Gameys, and 
stated that he was a descendant 
of Peter Garneys, of Beccles, 
donor in 1450 of the sum of 
135 4d towards the cost of 
building the church tower. With 
the letter was a donation for the 
funds. 


"'he Bishop of Croydon did wclL; 
to speak out at the Empir- . 
Youth Service about not being. 
ashamed of the British achieve¬ 
ment and the British way of life, r 

"It was as easy," he said, ' 
"to be irresponsible about our: 
great heritage as it was for a 
spendthrift to be irresponsiblr 
about inherited wealth. Bu 
certain things should not be foi 
gotten. Three times over we ha. 
saved the freedom of Europe 
We stood today at a criticc 
time in the life of our Common 
wealth. We could either go back, . 
or go forward—forward to the > 
place where we could stand . 
firnlly against all forms of cruelty ' 
and tyranny, and where we could . 
give clear-cut moral and spiritual j 
,guidance to the world.” 

Britain has served the world in 
the past, but her finest hours are 
yet to come. In the councils of 
the nations she can wield the 
influence of an elder statesman 
sharing a'^wisdom sprung from 
centuries of struggle and hard- 
won freedom. This is Britain’s 
new service to the world, and it is 
one of which we are entitled to be f * 
proud. 


""Thusis our English tradition' 
maintained through the cen¬ 
turies," says the Rector ..." The 
Light still burns brightly in our 
land, apd it is to fan and kindle 
it anew that we are observing our 
fifth centenary." 


FRIENDS ARE RICHES 

"^^E take care of our health, we . 

lay up money, we make 
our roof tight and our clothinjj 
sufficient ; but who provides 
wisely that we shall not be 
wanting in the best property of i 
all—friends ? R. W. Emerson 


" 'T'raining alone does not pro¬ 
duce great leaders." This 
was . Princess Margaret’s re¬ 
minder to a youth audience at 
Toynbee Hall. 

A sense of order, readiness to 
obey, and respect for others are 
fundamental gifts in the leader¬ 
ship of youth. Some of those 
gifts can be acquired in training. 


Under the 1 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If air travellers 
go fast asleep. 


EVERYTHING is stream-lined 
these days. A current fashiot^ 
E “ 

pLOOR borders can be painted 
quite easily. You only need 
to get dov/n to the job. 


the normal experiences of home, 
school, and work. No one can be 
trained to be a great leader unless 
the spark is already there; 

None 


0 


(fLOTHES which cannot he 
worn out have become a 
possibility. So loud that 
they annoy the neighbours ? 


But such as arc good men can give 
good thinos. 


0 


Milton’s judgment is still a 
sound one. Aliich can be done by 
sound training ; but the founda¬ 
tions of leadership are laid in the 
home and family life, the chief 
sources of character. 


E CONDUCTOR says he 
has conducted concerts 
with a high temperature. 
But he prefers a baton. 


^OME people always go to D 

one particular cinema. ; 

Evidently particular people. sugge 
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THINGS SAID 

'T'he strains under which society 
at present lives are the 
. direct result of all that has hap¬ 
pened in the last 109 years. 
Society has not been so com¬ 
pletely changed in any other 
period of comparable length. 

Headmaster of Eton 

T DO not take a gloomy view^of 
the future of railways in 
Britain, because I am convinced 
that there will be a transforma¬ 
tion when electricity is com¬ 
pletely harnessed to rail traction. 

Minister of Transport 

•yHERE should' be less evidence 
of the borough engineer’s 
. than of the landscape artist’s 
hand in arranging public gardens. 

Herbert Morrison 

It’s the simple homely language 
that makes the deepest im¬ 
pression. 

Sir Hartley Shaivcross 

have heard so much about 
those young people who 
find themsetvxs before the Courts 
that many of the less thoughtful 
among us tend to overlook the 
fact that 98 or 99 out of every 
100 boys and girls never get into 
trouble at all. 

Minister of Education 

Be Safe, Swimming 

A DISTRESSING number of bath¬ 
ing deaths have already 
occurred this year, reminding 
us of the care needed in this 
favourite summer pleasure. 

Many accidents happen through 
non-swimmers or poor swimmers 
getting out of their depth, but 
traps await good swimmers who 
are careless: dangerous currents 
and tides, for example. Hidden 
rocks, too, can kill divers in 
shallow water. Warning notices 
should always be heeded. 

We should remember, also, 
that our own thoughtless act 
may involve the precious life of 
another—our w^ould-be rescuer. 

- 4 ^ — 

JUST AN IDEA 
As the Earl of Chesterfield 
wrote : Do as you ivould be done 
by is the surest method that I know 
of pleasing. 


Editor’s Table 


MOTHER says her son plays 
truant from school and goes 
fishing. She should give him a 
fishing smack. 

H 

MAN complains that his relations 
are always dropping in. Some 
people's are always falling out. ■ 

□ 

TABLE was Sold for ;^iooo. 
The dealer would not take 
anything off it. 





BEATING society thinks that speakers 
should all take turns. A revolutionary 
stion. • 


Freedom to -Wriggle 

'pHE importance of boys and 
girls having shoes that fit 
properly is being emphasised by 
the Foot Health Educational 
Bureau. 

In America, the National Foot 
Health Council have found that, 
though nearly all children are 
born with perfect feet, ^o per 
cent of high-school boys and 
girls have foot defects. 

The Council have issued figures 
showing how rapidly young 
people’s feet grow. From two to 
six years the size of a child’s 
foot changes every four to eight 
weeks ; from six to ten years, 
every eight to 12 weeks ; from 
10 to 12 yeans, every 12 to 16 
‘ weeks; from 12 to 15 years, 
every 16 to 20 weeks ; and at 
15 and over, every six months 
until the age of 20, 

Children’s shoes should be 
changed every few months to 
keep up with this rapid growth, 
and shoes should have one inch 
of space at the end so that the 
toes have full freedom to wriggle. 
—— 

SAVING THE HOLIDAY 
TRAINING SHIP 

J^ONEY is needed to save the 
famous boys’ and girls’ 
holiday ship, the Foudroyant, 
the old-time wooden ship at 
Portsmouth, on board which 
young people can enjoy a sailor- 
ing holiday, sleeping in ham¬ 
mocks, swabbing the decks, sail¬ 
ing, rowing, life-saving, swim¬ 
ming. 

The Foiidr&yant has no en¬ 
dowment and /6o,ooo must be 
raised if she is to carry on her 
good work of giving our youth 
a fine holiday adventure. The 
Pilgrim Trust has subscribed 
/5000 and ;£i2oo has been 
promised by King George’s Jubi¬ 
lee Triist, but it is up to the 
public to save the Foudroyant, 
and recently three Admirals of 
the Fleet made an appeal for 
funds. 

Subscriptions can be sent to : 
The Honorary Treasurer, 
Foudroyant (late Implacable) 
Committee, National JMaritime 
Museum, Greenwich, S E 10. 


By The Sea 

|t is a beauteous evening, calm 
and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the 
broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquil¬ 
lity. 

The gentleness of heaven is on 
the sea : 

Listen ! the mighty being is 
awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion 
make 

A .sound like thunder—everlast¬ 
ingly. IVordszcv'rth 


THE BALANCED LIFE 
'T'o love playthings well as^ a 
child, to lead an adventur¬ 
ous and honourable youth, and 
to settle, when the time arrives, 
into a green and smiling age, is 
to be a good artist in life and 
deserve well of yourself and your 
neighbour. E. L. Stevenson 


June 10, 1950 

She Painted 
Sunshine 

lady in the picture below 
is looking at a portrait of 
herself painted over sixty years 
ago. 

She is Mme Ernest Rouart, and 
the portrait, entitled La Mando¬ 
line, was painted . in 1889 at 
Cimiez, near Nice, by her mother, 
Berthe Morisot, a great-grand¬ 
daughter of Fragonard. 

. Mme Rouart was visiting the 
Matthiesen Gallery in Bond 
Street, London, where the Arts 
Council is holding an exhibition 
of 54 paintings and 24 drawings 
by Berthe Morisot. It is the first 
opportunity we have had in this 



country of seeing a comprehen¬ 
sive collection of the v-ork of one 
of France’s few great women^ 
artists. 

In the course of her career her 
style of painting changed as she'" 
was influenced by such contem¬ 
poraries as Corot and Renoir, 
but she remained a natural and 
original artist in her ov;n right. 
Though she painted with as 
much vigour and character as 
any man, her pictures retained a 
feminine touch which enhanced 
their charm. 

Like her fellow-impressionists, 
she wa,s5fascinated by light and 
atmosphere, and her outdoor 
studies of young women and girls 
glow with radiant sunlight. 

It was Manet, however, who 
was one of the strongest in¬ 
fluences on her, and under his 
guidance she developed her,skill 
in figure drawing. She became 
the wife of his brother Eugene. 

Her work was in the first ex¬ 
hibition of the Impressionist 
Group in 1874, and her pictures 
were regularly shown in the 
Salon. 

When she died in 1895 her 
fame was firmly established. 


The Forgotten Farmer 
of Deanston 

puROPEAN and American farmers alike'owe niore than they know 
^ to the ingenuity and inventive genius of James Smith of 
Deanston, Perthshire, who died on June 10 just a century ago. 
He was a man of astonishing achievements, and the fact that he 
is'almost forgotten today is Just as astonishing, 

the making of a series of trenches 
cf varying depths and at various 
distances apart. The trenches 
v/ere filled with small stones, 
broken brick or pottery, through 
which the w'ater drained, to be 
piped away and; leave drained 
land behind. 

Eui'opean and American agri¬ 
culturists came over to see for 
themselves how the methods 
adopted had converted the 200- 
acres at Deanston from a waste 
cf rushes and furze into a 
farm matching a well-cultivated 
garden. Thus did his method be¬ 
come practised far and near, and 
*‘Deanstonising ” become a syno- 
. nym, fer deep ploughing and 
complete draining. 

But James Smith’s ideas on 
drainage did. not end there. 
Coming to London in 1834, he 
was examined on the subject by 
a Parliamentary committee on 
agriculture problems, and some 
years later he was appointed one 
of a Commission of the country’s 
foremost scientists on the drain¬ 
age of towns and cities. 

Truly, he was a great public 
servant—a man of many inven¬ 
tions, a.nd he was still teaching 
farmers ho'w to improve their 
work when . he died, quite 
suddenly, on June 10, 1850. 


Born in 1789, James Smith lost 
his father when only two months 
old, and was brought up by an 
uncle who was a partner in a 
cotton business at Deanston. At 
18 James was appointed manager 
of the cotton factory, and pro¬ 
ceeded to make it a model of 
its kind. He invented a self¬ 
acting mule that cotton manu¬ 
facturers installed, both here and 
in America, and' he also brought 
water power to the factory by 
constructing a fine weir across 
the River Teith. The ‘‘salmon 
ladder,” was another ingenious 
device of his, designed to allow 
the fish to pass up-river beyond 
the lofty weir. 

In his early twenties James 
Smith showed considerable in¬ 
terest in farming and invented 
two new kinds of reaping 
machine; so it was not surprising 
that when, in 1823, he started 
farming on his own account at 
Deanston he adopted revolu- 
ticiiary methods. He invented 
two news kinds of plough, and 
a new harrow; and he experi¬ 
mented with various fertilisers. 
But his greatest achievement was 
a new system of thorough drain¬ 
ing of his land. 

The drainage system consisted 
of deep-ploughing, followed by 


SCOTS IN THE 
HIMALAYAS 

[pouR members of the Scottisn 
Mountaineering Club are now 
climbing unsealed peaks in the 
Himalayas, For the first time 
in history an all-sottish expedi¬ 
tion is adventuring among the 
peaks and glaciers of the world’s 
mightiest mountain system. 

The expedition is a light one, 
needing only twenty porters in 
the valleys and three on the 
peaks. Concentrating on the 
remote angle of country known 
as Garnwal, between Tibet and 
the western frontier of Nepal, the 
Scottish mountaineers will have 
a maze of snow peaks to choose 
from, most of them rising to over 
20,000 feet. The expedition hope 
to live on local-grown rice and 
vegetables supplemented by 350 
pounds of concentrated food. 


Royal Toiirnament’s 
50 Years 

^HAT fascinating show, the 
Royal Tournament, has its 
jubilee performance on June 7 
at Earl’s Court, London. 

Young people are represented 
dramatically this year by the 
Gordon Boys’ School, who were 
shown at rehearsal in last week’s 
CN.. 

Among other interesting items 
are a field gun competition by 
Rcyal Navy crews, a musical ride 
by the Household Cavalry, jump¬ 
ing competitions, trick riding, a 
Commando display, old-fashioned 
pike drill, RAF technical display, 
and a physical training display 
by the women’s services. 

There will be two performances 
daily until June 24. 



OUR HOMELAND 


This old stage-coach makes a brave sight as it is drawn 
along by four horses, near Windsor Castle, Berkshire. 
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Cricket at 
Moscow 

astonishment of the Rus¬ 
sians when sojne Britishers 
played cricket near Moscow was 
described in a recent speech by 
Ml* Harold Wilson, President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr Wilson said he had gone to 
Moscow for trade talks with the 
Russians. During a lull in the 
negotiations, the British delega¬ 
tion repaired to some woods near 
Moscow and, near a lake, found' 
a convenient spot for a cricket 
pitch. 

They had been followed by an 
officer of the secret police, the 
NKVD, v;hose job was to see 
that they came to no harm. This 
person had with him two horse¬ 
men with rifles. When Mr Wilson 
began bowling the 'officer stood 
in the middle of the pitch 
and made a long speech in Rus¬ 
sian which, said Mr ' Wilson, 
amounted to this: “You can’t do 
that here.” 

He was persuaded to leave the 
pitch and stand at square leg 
where, continued Mr Wilson, 
“he was out of the way of even 
my bowling.” 

In this position the secret 
policeman failed to attempt to 
catch an easy one. He was not 
even a butter-fingersky, and Mr 
Wilson’s opinion of the secret 
police declined still further. 


HISTORIC 

INACCURACY 

A BUST of Charles I has just 
been placed above the en¬ 
trance to the Museum of the 
Royal United Service Institution 
in Whitehall. For many years 
the tablet beneath the lower 
central window has marked the 
traditional spot where Charles I 
passed through to the scaffold 
erected in the road in front of 
it. For some time it has been 
known that the actual site was 
at the end of the hall, over what 
is now the public entrance. The 
bronze bust, presented by the 
Royal Stuart Society, has now 
been placed there. 



Henry Cavendish, 
born in I75l. was^0 
when he inherited a far^e 
fortune This he devoted 
to science, even buying a 
house specially for his books 
and instruments, which be 
' would' lend to keen students. 


Pioneers ® 


In his home at 
Clapham Common 
he lived almost 
like a hermit 
He was so shy that 
. he avoided even 
his own servants, 
and gave orders 
■by means of hasty 
notes 


29. HENRY CAVENDISH, 

who weighed the Earth ■ 




He was the 
first wan to 
\gh the Earth 
(that is, to find its 
mass) 

nd the result 
- he obtained 
has since 
been proved 



He . anticipafen 
many /afer findings 
in heat and electricity: 
but perhaps his greatest 
discovery was that 
wafer consists of hydrogen 
and oxygen, from whtch 
we have the formula H^O, 


A Nice Cup of Tea in the Morning 


^EA about to be shipped to this 
country from India and 
Ceylon is reported to be of 
poorer grade than usual, although 
it is a little dearer. And, from 
July 16, . the weekly ration is to 
be reduced to 2 ozs. 

A less pungent cup of tea is 
therefore likely to be ours in 
the near future, and possibly for 
some time to come. Menfolk will 
be the chief grumblers at this, 
because, contrary to popular be¬ 
lief, women are said to be less 
critical than men in their taste 
for tea. But, whatever is in 
store, that early morning cup 
will remain the most welcome 
drink of the day. Generally 
speaking, tea. is brewed move 
strongly in the north, including 
Scotland, than in the south of 
Britain. 

The art of making tea is sup¬ 
posed to have been discovered 
by accident. Some Buddhist 
priests, feeding a fire with 
branches of a tea shrub, let 
some of the leaves fall into a 
pot of boiling water, and so, it 
is said, made the world's first 
pot of tea! 

Whether tea originated in 
China is not known. Some say 
it was first grown in Assam, but 
the weight of opinion favours 
China. At all events, it was 
used as a medicine by the 
Chinese back in the very dim 
past, some centuries before 


Christ, and as a beverage it was 
very popular with them in the 
eighth century a d. 

Tea spread from China to 
Persia, and from Persia it was^ 
brought to' these islands by an 
English traveller during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Some of 
its early users here, knowing no 
better, boiled the leaves and 
threw the liquor away. They 
then spread the leaves on bread 
and butter, sprinkled them with 
sugar, and made their m*eal. 


When Girls Beat 
Boys 

J^ETWEEN the ages of lOJ and 
112 girls grow m.ore quickly 
than boys, but two or tv/o and 
a half years later the boys draw 
ahead in the growing-up race. 

This and other facts about 
growing-up have been established 
by three scientists in their routine 
school medical examinations of 
642 boys and 662 girls at primary 
and secondary schools in Totten¬ 
ham, Middlesex. 

The scientists are R. H. CatViey, 
J. A. H. Waterhouse, and Hamil¬ 
ton Hogbeii of the Department oi 
Medical Statistics, Birmingham 
University, who explain their 
findings in a highly technical 
article in the British Journal of 
Social Medicine. 


Tea was later brought to Eng¬ 
land direct from China by the 
East India Company in their 
sailing “tea wagons.” It sold at 
anything from twenty to sixty 
shillings a pound, according co 
grade, so it was a luxury that 
only the wealthy could afford. 
Not until - the slow-sailing “tea 
wagons ” were superseded by the 
fast “tea clippers” did tea begin 
to achieve wide popularity. 

Just a hundred years ago came 
the first clipper to this country, 
bringing a cargo of tea from 
Hong Kong to London in the 
record time of 97 days. She was 
the Oriental, an American ship; 
but British ship-builders soon got 
busy, and in a few years we had 
a fleet of clippers which became 
famous for their neck-and-neck 
races with cargoes of tea. 

The clippers, with the march 
of time, gave way to still faster 
steamships, and tea became so 
cheap that it was put to a 
further use—by pipe smokers! 
Yes, they put it in their pipes, 
for in the 1890s the price of tea 
was Is 4d a pound, which was 
then about a quarter that of 
tobacco. 

At least one link with clipper 
days remains. She is the Cutty 
Sark, which, as mentioned in the 
CN not long ago, does duty as 
auxiliary to the training ship 
Woi’cester in the Thames off 
Greenhithe. 
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Coast of Constant 
Danger 

T’here are ship’s caiftains who 
■ frankly dread the voyage 
round the southern tip of Africa 
because parts of the coast are 
so dangerous. Indeed, sections 
between Cape Agulhas and East 
London have been ^nicknamed 
the Sailors’ Graveyard because so 
many vessels have come to grief 
there. 

This is explained by a simple 
physical fact. The ocean bed 
shelves up towards the coast, 
making treacherous currents and 
changeable winds that are a 
constant menace to seamen. 

The Union Government has 
long felt the need for better 
charts and up-to-date equipment 
to survey this coastline, and last 
year it bought from the Royal 
Navy a corvette that was con¬ 
verted in the Durban shipyards 
into one of the most modern 
hydrographical vessels in the 
world. With the latest naviga¬ 
tional and scientific apparatus 
aboard, she will leave Cape 
Town shortly for a planned 
survey . off the Eastern Cape 
coastline. 


WHERE PRAMS 
HANG BEHIND! 

JJURiNG the peak shopping 
hours in Perth quite a 
number of prams - may be seen 
hanging in a row behind each 
tram and bus. This sight so im¬ 
pressed a recent visitor to this 
city in Western Australia that 
she has written to tell the C N 
about it. 

In Perth the sun gets very hot 
indeed, and if prams like those 
in England were .used babies 
would have a most uncomfortable 
time. Therefore, most prams are 
made of wicker work, and thei- 
look very smart and cool. 

Wicker-work prams, liowevcr, 
cannot be folded up when Mother 
wishes to travel by bus or tram, so 
these vehicles have large hooks 
on the back of them, and the 
prams are hung oir |he hooks by 
their handles. . Needless to say, 
the babies are removed first! 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Picture Version of Shakespeare*s Popular Drama 

Portia told Shylock that because he had sought to take I laws of the city, forfeit to that citizen, who was Antonio, I also told him that his life was at the mercy of the Duke 
the life of a citizen of Venice half his goods were, by the . 1 and that the other half were forfeit to the State. She I who was presiding over the court as the supreme judge. 



The Duke said to Shylock : That thou shaJt see 
the difference of our spirits, I pardon thee thy life 
before thou ask it: For half thy wealth, it is 
Antonio's; The other half comes to the general 
state. Antonio wished to make sure that 
Shylock’s entire wealth should go to his 
daughter, Jessica, and her -husband Lorenzo, 
Antonio’s friend ; one half to be held by 
Antonio in trust until Shylock’s death when 
the rest should be left to them under a will 
made in court. 



As the Duke left the court he told Antonio 
to reward the young lawyer ” who had 
saved his life. Bassanio at once offered the 
“ worthy gentleman ” the 3000 ducats origin¬ 
ally owed to Shylock, but Portia declined. He 
is well paid that is well satisfied, she said. But 
Bassanio Insisted on giving “ him ” something, 
so Portia, thinking she would have some fun 
with her husband, asked him for the ring he 
was wearing, tbe one she herself had given 
him when they were betrothed. 



In dismay Bassanio replied : Good sir, the ring 
was given me by my wife; And when she put 
it on, she made me vow That I should neither 
sell nor give nor lose it. Scornfully Portia 
replied : That 'scuse serves many men to 
save their gifts. And abruptly she left the 
court with her maid, Nerissa, who was 
disguised as a clerk. My Lord Bassanio, let 
him have tbe ring, urged Antonio. Let his 
deservings and my love withal Be valued 'gainst 
your wife's commandment. 



Bassanio took off his ring. Go, Cratiano, run 
and overtake him; Give him the ring, he said. 
When Gratiano did this his own v/ife, Nerissa, 
whom he took to be a clerk, persuaded him 
to hand over the ring she had given him and 
which he had sworn to keep for ever. The 
disguised pair were very merry over the trick 
they had played on their husbands. We shall 
have old swearing That they did give the nngs 
away to men ; But we'll outface them, and out- 
swear them too, laughed Portia. 


Another instalment of The Merchant of Venice will appear next week 
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complete short story of 



Morgan of the Mounties j 


A BARREL 


t 


OF FISH 

hy Frank S. Pepper j 


C ORPORAL Tim Morgan of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police carefully wiped the 
hypodermic syringe he had been 
using and put it back in its case. 
He packed his first-aid kit, 
swabbed down the table at which 
he had been working, and then 
washed his hands in a pan of 
water which was heating on the 
stove in the middle of the moose- * 
hide tent. 

Corporal Tim’s job consisted of 
far more than just hunting 
crooks. In fact, the hunting of 
criminals took up no more than 
a very small portion of his time. 
Among other things, from time 
to time, he was expected to be 
schoolmaster, lawyer, and even, 
on occasion, doctor. 

The threat of an epidemic 
among the Eskimos had brought 
him on a special tnission to the 
icy territory far to the North of 
his area. There were no roads 
for his car to follow. He had done 
the last part of his journey by 
plane. 

Corporal Tim was just rolling 
down his sleeves when the pilot 
came in. 

The pilot sniffed, pulled a face, 
and looked puzzled. 

“What’s the terrible smell?” he 
demanded. “It can’t be the 
drains. They don’t have any.” 

^iM pointed to a fair-sized 
barrel. 

“Fish,” he explained. “A gift 
from the Eskimos. Nice of them, 
wasn’t it? They don’t have any 
money. In fact they have hardly 
anything, except fish. So they 
gave me a barrel full of their 
best.” 

“If that’s the best I’d hate to 
smell the worst!” gulped the 
pilot. 

“There’s a mistaken idea that 
fish stored in a frozen clamp 
never gets high,” grinned Tim. 
“It does, and that’s the way these 
folk like it best. This stuff is over 
twelve months old.” 

“It’s enough to poison any¬ 
body!” gasped the pilot. 

“No,” Tim assured him. “You 
just toss it on the floor and wait 
for it to thaw a bit. Then when 
it’s about the consistency of ice¬ 
cream, you eat it.” 

“No,” corrected the. pilot with 
a shudder. ^“You eat it.” 

Tim gathered up his medical; 
kit. 

“We’ll just go and say good¬ 
bye to everyone. Then we’ll be 
on our way,” lie said. 

]y£osT of the Eskimos had 
gathered in one of the larger 
tents. One by one they parted 
from the corporal with moon¬ 
faced smiles. They were proud of 
Corporal Tim. He was their 
friend. They knew that if ever 
they w’ere in trouble they had 
only to get a message to him and 
he would come. 

Tim, having said his final fare¬ 
well, parted from his cheerful 


grinning friends and started for 
the plane. The pilot fell into step 
beside him. 

“Wait. You’ve forgotten your 
barrel of-” 

Tim gave him a swift warning 
jab in the ribs and a fierce scowl. 

They climbed into the plane.. 
Tim sighed gustily with relief as 
he,slammed the door. 

“Whew! That fish. I couldn’t 
hurt their feelings by refusing 
the gift, so I guess the most tact¬ 
ful thing to do was to pretend to 
forget it.” 

The plane took off. Tim gazed 
down. The Eskimos were stand¬ 
ing In a group round the tents, 
waving goodbye. 

sank back into his seat, 
relaxing. Then a thoughtful 
expression dawned on his face. 
The pilot was beginning to look 
at him uneasily. They both 
sniffed. Tim got up and looked 
behind the seat. Then his jaw 
dropped. 

The Idndly Eskimos, thoughtful 
to the last, had put the barrel of 
fish aboard the plane for him 
while he was saying his good¬ 
byes, just to make sure that he 
wouldn’t forget it! 

The cabin ofi the plane was 
reeking when, an hour later, Tim 
disembarked to complete the 
journey back to his post at Hem¬ 
lock Valley by car. 

He almost ran to reach the car. 
He collided with a familiar figure. 
It was Sergeant Harding, from 
headquarters. 

“Been waiting for you,” said 
the sergeant. “You can give me a 
lift.” 

“Good, good!” muttered Tim, 
catching him by the arm and 

hustling him towards the car. 

“Let’s go.” 

“Hey, what’s all the hurry?” 
demanded the sergeant. 

The car was an ancient, open- 
topped tourer. Tim, in his 

anxiety, bundled • the sergeant 

aboard. 

“This is an emergency,” he 
panted. 

A distant voice drifted across 
the airfield. 

“Corporal Morgan! Wait!” 

“Somebody wants you!” ex¬ 
claimed the sergeant. 

^iM pretended desperately not to 
hear. HeToed the starter. It 
let out a wild howl, but the 
engine was cold and wouldn’t 
. start. He pulled the choke right 
out and tried again. 

He could hear men running, 
now, as Well as shouting. 

The engine fired with a bang 
and blew out clouds of smoke, 
Tim revved up as noisily as he 
could. 

“Someone wants you!” the 
sergeant told him again, bellow- 
i ing to make himself heard above 
the noise of the car. 

Tim still pretended hot to hear. 
The car started forward and 


gathered speed. Tim was just 
beginning to sigh with* relief 
'when the sergeant, indignant at 
being ignored, reached forward 
and switched off the ignition. 

The car stopped. Two panting 
airfield workers swung themselves 
on. to the running-board * and 
dumped something into the car. 

“Corporal,” they saiS, “you 
were forgetting, your fish.” 

Tim eyed the sergeant with a 
disgusted expression as he started 
off again. They had' an eighty- 
mile drive in front of them, with 
the barrel of fish to keep them 
company. By the time they had 
done twenty miles Sergeant Hard¬ 
ing began to regret that-he had 
interfered. 

fJ^HEY were climbing a steep, 
rough winding road in sweep¬ 
ing zig-zags, and the barrel was 
thumping and jolting behind 
them, when Tim had an idea. 

' Despite the fact'that they were 
on one of the loneliest stretches 
of road in the country, and there 
wasn’t a house or a cabin in miles, 
there was a hunted, guilty look 
in his eye when he reached one 
arm behind him and, without 
looking round, gave the barrel a 
hefty push. 

The barrel bounced out over 
the back of the car and rolled 
away down the road. 

Tim, watching in his driving 
mirror, saw it grow smaller and 
smaller. He relaxed with a grin 
of relief. 

" They' had covered ' about 
another thirty miles when they 
heard the agitated blare of a 
horn behind them. Tim pulled 
over. A big truck went thunder¬ 
ing by, then braked as the driver 
waved them down. Tim pulled 
up, 

^HE truck driver was a rugged, 
simple-minded looking fellow. 
He came towards them beaming 
and carrying the barrel of fish. 

“Corp,” he said, “I bin’ chasin’ 
you for thirty miles. You dropped 
this on the mountain road.” 

“Weil, thanks,” gulped Tim as 
the barrel was dumped back in 
the car. 

The truck driver still stood 
there, as if waiting for something. 

“Guess you’d have been mighty 
sore if you’d lost it,” he said. 

“Sure, sure! Thanks a lot,” 
muttered Tim. 

The truck driver still stood 
there. 

“I’m gonna be late home. I 
hadda come twenty miles out of 
my way to catch you,”*he said. 

It was no use pretending to 
misunderstand his meaning any 
longer. Tim sighed, took out his 
wallet, and handed some money 
to the grinning truck driver, 
though it was almost the last 
straw to have to pay for the 
return of the unwanted barrel. 

^HEY drove on. It grew dark 
and bitterly cold. A washed- 
out bridge resulting from a heavy 
storm forced Tim to make a 
detour on to unfamiliar roads. 
Mist gathered as the road began 
to climb again. Out of the fog 
a fork road swam into the head¬ 
lights. 

“Left,” said Sergeant Harding. 

“Right, I think,” protested Tim. 

“Left,” insisted, the sergeant. 
“You think I don’t know these 
roads?” 

They went to the left, though 
Tim felt sure they were wrong. 

Continued on page 10 



This big size Mars is outselling every other 
chocolate bar in Britain. And why ? Because 
it’B the same Mars, same fine quality ingre¬ 
dients, same delicious flavour, same 2 points, 
but •.. more of it for 5d. No wonder Britain’s 
buying more than four million Mars a week! 

MARS ARE MARVELLOUS 


PLANNING HOLIDAYS 

for wliole for mothers, o'.d people, 

children, and for our Yooth Ceutres is a 
■ difficult task. 

RAISING THE MONEY 
is a worrying nroblcni. Our people iu Stepury, 
Mile End, Jlethua'l Orreii, Whitechaprl, Sliad- 
well and Liinehotise need a break t.oni tbeir 
sitrroiuidiucs, 

PLEASE HELP US TO CUVE IT. . 
The REv^ Ronald F. VV. IIollom. SupL, 

THE EAST END MISSION (FoundeJ 
1885), 583x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London. E.l. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (hi.) 

A. N. BFXK & SONS, 

{Dept. C N) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.I6. 



JBEATjMtffilR 

sipeirm 

T2IZ6 



fimrmmms 

PARATROOP' 


moEuum 

MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED 

7 oz. erystiil-clcar h-nsus. idc;il holiday, 
M)Ortiii.:r events, 42/6. \V.1>. jtiuile!. full si/c, 
£3.10-0. Speeial 6-ieus !iiiirtni»;Hie model. 
£5.19.6. Both <' 0 topk'fi« m case, etc. AH 
post 1/-. Also otlier mtHlels. 

BRAND NtW 10/n Post. 

R.N. OFFICERS’ SHOES lO/iJ etc. I/a 

The famous issue of dock shoes. Supplied in 
wjiitc, brown itiid a few blu<-. ^ Solid leather 
h.'md-sewn xoUs. l.aee-ui). Fur smart wear 
anti ehirabiSity Cannot be eqnailed. pur¬ 
chased direct from ilitii.stry of Sui'pl.v at .au 
advaiifajjcous price. OITcrcd at 13;9 only. 
Post, t ic., 1/3. Sizes 5 to 11. 

Tarpaulins, Telescopes, other Tents, Marquees, Camp Equipment, Film Projectors. 

Monthly Terms arranged. Send for Bumper Catalogue. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-200 Coldharboiir 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open alt Sat. Cio^ctt 1 i».m. Wed. 


PARA Ridge Tent, complete, all access¬ 
ories , Size 5 ft. 6 ill. alon.s; rid<:e, 7 ft. 3 iu. 
aloiiu wall. 4 ft. 6 iu. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. hiuh. 
12 ill. walls. ^RAND.NEW. IVith fly¬ 
sheet, £3.9.6. Post, etc.. 1/6, Without, 
fly-sheet, £2.12.6. Post, etc., 1/-. 

BELL TENTS £8.15.0 complete, ' Carr. 
5/-. “ESTUARY” TENTS. 6 ft, 6 in. Jon. 4 , 
6 ft. wid*’, 6 ft. higrli, £7.7.0. Carr, etc., 2/-. 
WRENS’ SHOES. Ceiiuino Officers model. 
White uppers, solid leather solos. Flat heels. 
Ideal sports and holiday use. Hard wearinu:, 
smart, lace-tip walkinsr style. Sizes 2 to 4i 
in half sizes. Price 13/9- Post, etc., 1/3. 
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Have you seen 
Winsor Newton^s 

HISTORIC COSTUME 
PAINTING 
9 


They’re so unusual . . . fifteen of them altogether. 
Each contains authentic drawings to colour and a beautiful 
colour guide to follow. The first one shows men and women 
who lived A.D. 450-1066. The second is of those who 
lived between a.d. 1066-1154 ; the remaining thirteen 
books cover the period from 1154 to 1914. | 
Stationers, Booksellers and Art Shops 
sell them—price 2/- each. " 


H'i/jsor & Newton^, Ltd, 

iVealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. Also ai 

New York, V.S.A. and Sydney, N.S.W, 






FIT THIS 
SPEED-COP 
SIRENTOYOUR 
CYCLE 

And be the 
'^envy of all your pals. 
^At the pul! of a string it 
gives the same loud warn¬ 
ing as used by American Speed Cops. 
Strongly made in special American Die¬ 
casting Metal. Be the first in your district. 
Try your cycle shop or send a postal order 
for 6/6 (special price of 4 Sirens for 25/-) to : 

G. WHITEHOUSE & CO., 

1. Sunleigh Grove, Acocks Green, Birm'ham, 27. 
Please use capital letters, and if you mention 
this paper your Sirens will be posted quickly. 


—;25 SPAIN FREE- 

ThI? interesting packet containing 25 
All DIlTerent Stamps, with several large 
and obsolete issues will be sent 
absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
enclosing 2 Jd. postage and asking to see 
our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish). 
Bridgnorth Stamp Co. (CN 33), Bridgnorth. 


FREE 


New BARBADOS 
PACKET 

Inc. l.irqc New BABBAl>OS; large India 
REPUBLIC Coinmem.; BASUTOLAND 
& Liberia triangular AIRMAIL. Free 

to all .asking to see my amazing Approvals. 
Scad 3(1, to cover my postage and lists. 
(Without, Appros. 9d.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 59, 
CANTERBURY. Kent^ 


FREE! 

SWEDEN U.P.U. commemorative 
and 20 DIFFERENT WORLD 

Just ask to see my cheap Approvals and 
. enclose 2^d. stamp. 

K.V. FANTOZZI 

(Section CN) 

Hillside, Whifegafe, Northwieli, Cheshire 


KINC GEORGE VI 

A fine packet of unused British Cofoulals of 
tho present reign from the Cayman Islands, 
Malta (Self Government Commemorative), tho 
l/'cward Islands; • Grenada, Burma, Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, and the Turks and 
Caicos Islands sent free to all applicants for 
Approvals enclosing 2id. postage. 

R. D, Harrison, Roydon, Ware 



LIGHTWEIGHT POST TREE 

t SPORTS 15 /- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm Objectives. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu- 
plllary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 

Genuine jsa High Power 

POCKET 



TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 
See miles! Bring it closer! Specification: 
8'open. 4j* closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNAIUNG, 
28 ST ‘ANTHONY’S PLACE. BUCKPOOl 


RADIO 


Make your own onc-valve .set to our latest 
design. Full coverage of llie medium wave 
band. The total cost is less than £2, in- 
rludiog headphones au(i all batteries. 
Only dry batteries are used,—no accumu¬ 
lators. All parts available separately. 
Full instructions and wiring diagram* 
available. Price 1/6. 

M. WATTS & COMPANY, 

8 BAKER STREET, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 


POWERFUL 
POCKET MAGNIFIER 

with lens. This super free gift 
sent to all genuine applicants for my 
Approvals. • 

Please enclose 3d. stamp to cover postage 

A. NELSON (Dept. C N 3), 

33 Thorold Road, Ilford, Essex. 


Write for Approvals and 
How to Get 

500 STAMPS FREE 

enclosing 2id. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY, 

36 Fassett Rd., Kingston-on-Thames 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you arc interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonics, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free!! Simply send 2id. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.C.), MILLOOK, RUDE, CORNWALL 


SWISS TRAIN PACKET FREE 



ABSOLUTELY FREE: beautiful 
commemorative from SWITZERLAND 
showing latest Electric Golthard Express 
Train, a superb stamp , issued for the Cen¬ 
tenary of Swiss Railroads, and which will 
add value and interest to Your Collection. 
And IN ADDITION we will also include 
FREE FOR YOU an interesting symbolic 
DENMARK, BELGIUM (Arms of the 
State) and ITALY (Victor Emmanuel). ’ 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, and ALL FOR 
YOU. Just write to Windsor Stamp Co. 
for Swiss Train Packet Free, ask to see a 
selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, 
enclose 3d. stamps for posting costs. 


WINDSORSTAMP Co. (Dcpl.CN),UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


Morgan of the Mounties 


Continued from page 9 
The road grew w’orse and worse. 
It tapered to a mere track. The 
fog made everything unfamiliar. 
If only Tim could have seen and 
recognised the shapes of sur¬ 
rounding mountains he might 
have, found the way back, but 
they were wrapped in a blanket. 

They came to another fork. 

*‘Which way this time?” Tim 
asked, stopping the car. 

'T don’t know. I’m not sure. 
Long time since I was ilp here,” 
said the sergeant, unwilling to 
admit that he was completely 
lost. “But see that? A dump of 
old food cans. There must be a 
cabin around somewhere. You' 
walk along the left-hand road, 
and I’ll take the right.” 

fpiM would have suggested that 
it would be better for -them 
to stick together in this fog, but 
it was no use arguing with 
Harding. 

It was Tim who, after stumb¬ 
ling and slipping for half a 
mile, spotted the light in a cabin 
window. The man who answered 
his knock on the door had every 
reason to look astonished at 
having a visitor on such a night. 
He looked horrified when he 
heard about Harding. 

“He took the other road? 
Man, he’s probably broken his 
neck by this time: That path 
leads nowhere except to a lot of 
rockfalls and ravines. V/ait while 
I get a lantern.” 

They returned to . the car. 
There was no sign of Harding. 
They waited. They shouted. Day¬ 
light came and the mist lifted. 
Harding hadn’t come back. 

“We must find out what has 
happened to him?” urged Tim. 
“Have you got a dog up at your 
cabin?” 

“Sure, but he’s no tracker, if 
that’s what you’re thinking.” 

-BEDTIME CORNER- 


jyjEANWHiLE Sergeant Harding 
was lying at the bottom of 
a steep slope of shale, down 
which he had plunged in the 
dark. Even now, with daylight, 
he could see no way out. He had 
no idea where he was. He ’was 
lost in a grim, desolate wilder¬ 
ness. 

They might search for him for 
weeks without finding him. He’d 
had experiences of such searches 
himself, though this was the first 
time he had ever been the victim. 

Then, hardly able to believe his 
luck, he heard voices. 

“There he is!” 

Corporal Tim was looking down 
on him from above. They 
lowered a rope. Sergeant Harding 
scrambled to the top. 

“Smart work, corporal!” he 
panted with relief. 

“Don’t thank me, thank the 
dog here,” grinned Tim. 

“Smart dog. then,” grunted 
Harding. 

“At that, I’m not sure. He 
could hardly miss,” chuckled Tim. 
“Guess if I’d have been pushed 
to it I could have trailed you 
without the dog. All we had to 
do was to let him sniff the barrel 
of fish. We both reek of the 
stuff.” ' 

A sudden idea struck Tim. He 
turned to the man from the 
cabin. 

“Say, does your dog like fish?” 
he asked. 

The man considered the 
question. 

“Only when it’s high,” he said. 

A look of relief flooded Tim’s 
face, 

“Mister,,as a reward I’m going 
to give him a barrel full of the 
stuff. And, believe me, it doesn’t 
come any higher!” 

AnoHicv complete sforp of ^lorrjan 
of the jMvitnfies nead irecL*. 


Mr Portly’s Good Deed 


Qne morning Mr Portly was 
having a good sniff round 
the bushes in the garden when 
he caught sight of Tinkle 
down by the'bicycle shed.' 

“Hello!” mewed Mr Portly. 
But Tinkle did not answer. 

“I wonder what’s the 
matter?” thought Mr Portly, 
and trotted towards him to 
find out 

And then he saw that Tinkle 
was looking 
very queer. He 
was dribbling 
like anything, 
and kept on 
scratching at 
his mouth Avith 
his paw. 

“What’s up?” 
a s k e d Mr 
Portly. 

. “Got a bone 
stuck across 
my mouth. 

The beastly 
neighbour 
who’s feeding 
m e w h i r e 
they’re away 

never bones my fish,” growled 
Tinkle miserably. 

Mr Portly sat and looked at 
him sympathetically fcfr a 
moment. Then he , said: 
“Come on into our house.” ‘ 

After a lot of coaxing Tinkle 
- did follow him to the back 
door where Ann was brushing 
. the step for Mummie. 

At once she saw what 
was the natter. “Mummie! 
Poor Tinkle’s got a bone 



caught in his throat,” she cried. 

So Mummie came and' 
picked him up in spite of his 
growling, and put him on the 
kitchen table. “Now, Ann,” 
she said. “Wrap him quickly^ 
round, paws and all, but not' 
his head, in Daddie’s old 
gardening coat. Then stand 
behind him and hold his front 
paws tight through the coat.” 

So Ann did, in spite of his 
growls. And 
Mr Portly 
looked on 
anxiously 
and mewed to 
Tinkle not to 
be a silly, and 
stop growling, 
because he’d be 
be 11 er in a 
minute 
And sure 
enough he was. 
For, holding 
Tinkle’s mouth 
open with one 
hand, Mummie 
_ soon fished out 

that bone with 
her eyebrow tweezers. 

“There you are, old boy,” 
she said. And, after a bowl 
of warm milk each, Mr Portly 
and his friend trotted out into 
tlje garden. 

“Isn’t it funny how. Mr 
Portly always comes to us for 
help,” said Ann. 

“Cats always do to people 
who • love them,” answered 
Mummie. 

Jane Thornicroft 
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SIPERB PACKET FREE 

This wonderful packet includes that 
popular stamp of PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT with his stamp col¬ 
lection, the beautiful NYMPHE 
SALMACIS, both large stamps 
from MONACO, also DESERT 
SCENE in beautiful colours from 
SOMALI and an attractive picture 
of a NATIVE GIRL in a hammock 
from FRENCH GUIANA, all 
mint stamps. This packet should 
not be missed, send now, it is 
'absolutel/ FREE to all applicants 
for Approvals sending" 2^d. for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 
Centenary Packet FREE 

Tills rpprocluctioii 
of one of the 
world’s rarest ■ 
stamps tho famous 
MAURITIUS Id., 
red (now worth 
thousands of 
pounds) as illus¬ 
trated, is‘given 
FREE together 
with the Centen¬ 
ary issu6 of Ost end-Dover mail boat, the inag- 
nifieent VirF-Hcgont Ilorihy aitmail, luiat 
TAX({AXVrK.\. U.S. Coastguard vessels, 
unihue BERLiS’ issue, old Bavarian and the 
new Beigiiiiii AXTARCXIS, etc. Application 
for this ]>aeket should be made immediately 
as supplies arc limited', so send today, enclose 
3i.i. postage and request our Approvals and 
fully illiifetrated price list FREE, 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CM), 
WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 



FREE 

BR. Col.pkt. 

including this 
fine stamp. 
Also map 
stamp of Falk¬ 
land Is. Dep. 
.and others for 
your collec¬ 
tion. Request 
our discount 
Approvals and enclose 3d. stamp. 
Stanley Gibbons famous Strand 
Album 10/6 plus 9d. postage. 

R. & E. WILLI AMS (Dept, c n) 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2. 



APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C N), South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established 19S0 

r lO SIAM FREE | 


stamps from mysterious SIAM will be ^ 
! sent FBBB to any collector asking to | 
I see my books of Approvals .and big list ■ 
I of bargain packets. (Send 3d, postage.) I 

I J. MARTIN I 

I 69 Henley Avenue, North Cheam, SURREY. | 
Read the 

JUNIOR STAMP WORLD 

The OXLY Ma5a7iiie for the Young Stamp 
Collector. 

Fortnightly . Price 4(1, 

EVERYTHING ABOUT YOUR STAMPS. 

Order Xow from your Newsagent, 
lor specimen copies, scud 4d. in stamps to : 

JUNIOR STAMP WORLD (C. N. I), 

161 Wavertree Road, Liverpool. 7 



This Fine Stamp included in a Mew Issue 
Packet FREE to genuine stamp collectors 
asking for our Famous Approvals, and 
enclosing 3d. stamp to : 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (Dept. C N), 
226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. 
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THE . WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP I 

iOVUES 

FOR.BOOK.SJf I 

A treosure-house of 
Books for CbUdren 

of all ages. I 

119-125 Charing: Cross Road, B 
London W C 2 h 

Gerrard 5660 {16 lines) 

Open 9 —6 (/nc. Sots.) |i 




BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS 

Substantial Prizes are 
offered in Another Inter- 
esting Competition featur¬ 
ing Butterflies and Moths 

m 

“WILD LIFE” 

SUMMER NUMBER 
Out June 19th* 

1J6 from ariy newsagent or 118 post 
free from 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 
58 MADDOX STREET, LONDON. W.l 



GENUINE R.A.F. ! 

Escape Maps I 

PRINTED BOTH SIDES | 
ON SEA ISLAND COTTON. i 
12 ins. SCJUARE. . 1 

You can have cndlrs.s enjoy- i 
meiit and education with these ' I 
KKAL MAPS—or make them | 
into most- unusual (hut hard- I 

wearing) Handkerchiefs. Z 

lO for 5/- POST FREE I 

Sets of U) only, I 

Each lot includes one detailed | 

plan of a sailing dinghy, 9 

Send P .O. now to : | 

Junior Pastimes Ltd. | 
128 HOPE ST.. GLASGOW. C.l, I 

'“^OGlEfTF cards” ‘ 


‘'The Avington,’* the popular begin¬ 
ners’ packet at Home and Abroad, 1/3 
including postage. Bargain list of 
sets 2id. 


G. EDWARD KITTS (Dept. CN), 

51 Pembury Avenne, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

- ^ 

AMAZING INDIAN 
CONES 

Magic, as performed by the Indian 
Fakirs I Amaze your friends. Fully 
illustrated. 9d, post free 

BCM/TRICKS 


45 Royal College Street, Londoo, N.W.l. 



SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8i* X 6i' X 8* 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lami 
etc. Spare Bulb 1/3 eaci 


Tprjfe for free List. 



Post 1/3. 

899, Fulham Road. London. S.W.6. (CN) 


The First 
Test Match 

'J'he first of this season’s Tests 
against the West Indies 
begins at Old Trafford, Man¬ 
chester, on June 8, 

. If the weather is kind it is 
more than likely that the match 
will produce high scores, for 
already the West Indians, and 
particularly Frank Worrell and 
Everton Weekes, have revealed 
wonderful batting form. 

Frank Worrell thrives on 
record-breaking. In 1944, he and 
John Goddard, the present West 
Indies skipper, set up a world 
fourth-wicket record of 502, at 
Bridgetown; and two years later, 
he and Clyde Walcott, the 
present team’s stumper, scored 
574 ((unbroken) to ‘ beat even 
that record. 

Everton Weekes holds the 
record of five consecutive Test 
centuries (against England and 
India), and in the last Test series 
against our men, in the West 
Indies (1947-48), he had an aver¬ 
age of over 111. 

In 1928, England beat the West 
Indies at Old Trafford by an 
innings and 30 runs; but in 1933, 
and again in 1939, the Tests at 
Manchester v.^ere left drawn. 
What will 1950 produce? 

Everyman’s Faithful 
Supporters 

l^EXT week is National Foot 
Health Week, and our atten¬ 
tion is to be turned to our faith¬ 
ful—and not alv/ays uncomplain¬ 
ing—servants, our feet. An Ex¬ 
hibition is -to ‘be held at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, from 
June 12 to 15 at which visitors 
will see how foot troubles de¬ 
velop and how they can be cased 
or prevented. 

“Take a load off your feet ” is 
indeed an appropriate invitation 
for, according to the Blue Book 
of the American Shoe and 
Leather Industry, an average 
schoolgirl weighing seven stone, 
who walks 11^ miles a day, 
carries during the day a total 
of 944 tons on her feet; while 
a 12-stone policeman taking 
28,000 steps a day carries 2100 
tons on the bones and tissues of 
his feet and lifts 42 tons of 
boot leather. 

Such are the daily weight¬ 
lifting tasks of what the Vic¬ 
torians pompously used to call 
“pedal extremities.” 


SCHOOL FARM 
FILM 

gTARTiNG with a second-hand 
cine-camera and 800 feet of 
film, members of the Rye Modern 
School Young Farmers’ Club 
have made a 30-minute film 
about their school farm. 

The film shows the activities 
of the young farmers ,in the 
course of the year—ploughing 
and sowing, tree-felling, tend¬ 
ing their sheep, spinning and 
weaving, curing skins, rabbit¬ 
breeding, bee-keeping, and so on. 

The purpose of the film is to 
show other schools how they can 
start their own farms without a 
great deal of expense or special 
facilities. 

Already the producer, Mr 
Holmes, the club leader, has re¬ 
ceived requests for the film from 
far and wide—even from a school 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

The first public showing of the 
film will be in July at a rally 
of East' Sussex schoolchildren at 
B exhill. 


Storms of Fire 
on Giant Suns 

By the C N Astronomer 

'A golden star and'a 

bright reddish star now adorn 
the late evening sky—Arcturus 
and Antares. 

Their distinctive colours are 
quite obvious and will serve to 
identify them. Arcturus will be 
found a little way to the right of 
due south as soon as the sky 
becomes dark enough, almost mid¬ 
way between the horizon and 
overhead—the brightest star 
there. 

Antares may be seen at about 
the same time, almost due south 
but low down. It is also the 
brightest star in that region. 

These are both “giant ” suns, 
though of totally different types. 
Arcturus is a deep yellow-tinted 
sun ol Class K, with an average 
surface temperature of about 
4100 degrees Centigrade. Antares 
is a reddish-tinted sun of the 
Class M type, and has an average 
temperature of about 3100 
degrees. 

Our “Dwarf’’ Sun 

Our Sun, whose surface 
temperature averages about 6000 
degrees Centigrade, has therefore 
a much hotter surface, though it 
is only a so-called “dwarf ” sun. 
pale yellow or yellowish-white in 
tint and belonging to Class G. 
We have here three totally 
different types, our Sun being 
very much older. 

There is also a very great 
difference in their relative sizes. 
The diameter of Arcturus, 
measured by the interferometer, 
is nearly 23 million miles—that 
is, about 27 tiraes greater than 
the diameter of our Sun. An¬ 
tares, hoy/ever, has a diameter 
that varies between 285 million 
and 389 million miles. 

Although its surface is not 
nearly so hot as that of our Sun, 
Antares pours out an average of 
3400 times more light and heat 
than does our Sun, arid about 
34 times more than the much 
smaller Arcturus, which radiates 
only about 100 times the amount 
of heat that our Sun does. , 

Yet, as observed from our 
Earth, Arcturus appears actually 
brighter than Antares. This is 
because Arcturus is at a distance 
of only 41 light-years, whereas 
Antares, is about 365.* 

Fiery Storms 

Although these two colossal 
suns are so very much larger 
than our Sun, they are rela¬ 
tively not much heavier or more 
massive—that is, not so very 
much more material enters 
into their composition. Arcturus, 
though 48,000 times greater in 
volume than our Sun, is neverthe¬ 
less only, about eight times 
as heavy. And notwithstanding 
the colossal size of Antares, only 
about 30 times more material, by 
weight, composes it as compared 
with our Sun, so exceedingly 
rarefied is this glowing material. 

Indeed, these suns may be 
regarded as composed of “atmo¬ 
spheres ” more rarefied than the 
air we breathe, but radiating an 
immense amount of heat and 
light. Terrific atomic and electro¬ 
magnetic forces within these suns 
generate temperatures of many 
millions of degrees. Centigrade. 
Fiery storms and whirling flames 
prevail all over their surfaces. 

On Antares this must be ex¬ 
treme, making this colossal sun 
expand to the extent of over 
100 million miles in its periodical 
pulsations, as they are called. 

G. F.- M. 





or WAS IT WORTH IT 5 



DO YOU KNOW YOUR KERB DRILL? 
I. At the kerb — hoft! 2. Eyes right! 

3. Eyes/eft/ 4. Glance again— right! 

5. Then IF ALL CLEAR — < 7 Ufck fnarchl 
Don’t rush, cross calmly, 

^Issued by the Ministry of Transport 



as your Hobby 


Puppetry is a fascinating hobby with interests- 
for one person or a group of friends. These 
books, in the MODEL THEATRE SERIES, are 
described as the “ Classics of English Puppet 
Literature.” They are illustrated with easy- 
to-follow drawings. 

PUPPETRY FOR BEGINNERS 5/- EVERYBODY’S THEATRE 5/- 

Write for full list of titles covering all aspects of the Mode! Theatre. 



Enthusiasts 


Two books of vital interest to ail loco¬ 
motive enthusiasts, containing photo¬ 
graphs, descriptions, numbers, silhouettes for easy recognition, etc. 

BRITISH PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES 3s. net 

FREIGHT AND MIXED TRAFFIC LOCOMOTIVES 3s. net 

Both by R. Barnard Way and Reginald W. Wardale. 






§(g[iaQQ(ga 


THE MODERN HOW IT WORKS Series fully describes 
in non-technical language, all modern achievements in 
science and industry. If you are at all mechanically 
minded you will find these books irresistible. Illustrated with 
diagrammatic drawings. 

ATOMIC POWER R; Barnard Way 5s.net 

ROCKETS AND JETS _ R. Barnard Way 5St net 

Write for our latest catalotrue^ mentioning ** Children's J^ewspaperf* 

WELLS GARDNER DARTON &CO. LTD. 

49 Brighton Road :REDHILL: Surrey 
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The Bran Tub 

Engaged 

John, Who was . applying for a 
post as office-boy, was rather 
small for his age. 

“Your school report seems 
good,” said the manager. “I wish 
you were taller, however.” 

“But, sir,” ventured John, “I 
should be very happy to stand 
higher in your estimation.” 

No Good Against Burglars 

\Vhat lock will never hold a 
door, ' 

Though you may fasten it with 
care 

And twist and twist it more and 
more? 

The answ'er? Why, a lock of 
hair! • . . 

Proof 

A Londoner had been showing 
a friend from the country 
some of the old and new buildings 
in the City. At the end of the day 
the countryman I'emarked that 
the old buildings were obviously 
better built than the new ones 
because they have stood so much 
longer. 

Lion Trainer 

''PHERE 7vas a7i old fellow from 
Spain 

Who seized a fierce lion by the 
inane. 

He leaped on to its back 
And Cried '‘Take me home. Jack, 
For Fve foolishly missed the last 
train** ' 


Jacko the Music-Lover 



It’s plain sailing! There’ll be plenty 
of super, unrationed chocolate 
ALMOND TRUFFLES with Mum at the 
helm. Show her this chart—then Full 
Speed Ahead! 

chocolate 
ALMOHO TBUFFLES 

2oz. icingsug^ir 

,0Z. cooking fot or margarine 

OZ BoumvilleCocooCtablesp.) 

*<le«er<sp. golden sgrup 

'Uearp-vonillo essence 

,oz chopped blenched almonds 

Cream powdwStad- 

ia aboNvV, stnooih paste 

ually, v mix in golden 

isobtamed Shape 

syrup and vanu , ^ moisUn 

tL truffle paste 

-wilhaJUtlegold^syrup^^^^^ 

' almonds. 



<;AfMother knows that the cargo of good 
things in BournviUe Cocoa will help 
to keep yon ship-shape. Askherto use 
it often in cakes, sweets and drinlcs. 

CADBURYS 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 


'LL FILL MY 
OLD CONCERTINA 
WITH WATER! 



Thi Children's Newsf)o/>er, Jans 10, I9S0 

Shy Flowers 

Six flowers are hiding in this 
verse. Can you^find them? 
J]VEN the bravest hero sees 
Something sometime he must 
fear; 

Terror makes him limp in knees, 
Yet a stern face he will bear. 
Dismal, low his thoughts may 
start, 

He will always keep them locked 
Well up in his secret heart: 

Thus should cowardice be mocked 

Ansn'cr next tvccK 

Last Week*s 
Answers 


Chimp’s “melodious” voice in the 
distance gave young Jacko an idea. 

Do You Know 't’hat..,? 

J’he English oak tree does not 
make as much'wood in eight 
years as an Australian eucalyptus 
does in one year. 

J’he Kaieteur Falls on the 
Potaro'River, British Guiana, 
741 feet high, are approximately 
five times the height of Niagara. 
There are higher falls but with 
less water. 

gANANAS grow upwards; the 
branches hang downwards. 

^HE ice-sheet in the middle of 
^ Greenland is estimated to be 
8000 feet thick. 

J^LOATiNG islands of marsh grass 
and ■ rotting vegetation, 
between 10 and 25 miles long, 
have been known in the Sudd 
section of the White Nile in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Clever Boy 

“"yy^ELL, Father; there’s no need 
for me to go to school 
any more,” said young Bill. 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Father. 

“Teacher said today he couldn’t 
teach me a thing.” 

RODDY 



“ Are those ‘ Safety ’ Matches. 
Daddie ? I notice they won’t stay 
alight.” 

To Pay on the Nail 

Jf. we promise to “pay on the 

nail ” we mean we will pay 
as soon as we receive the goods. 
At Bristol may be seen four 
bronze pillars with flat .tops. 
These ai'e known as nails, and 
remind us of the days when 
farmers and others attending 
Bristol market settled their trans¬ 
actions “on the nail” before the 
market closed. At one time 
many other places must have had 
similar posts, and the expression 
“to pay on the nail ” probably 
dates from their use. 


‘ This concertina will enhance your 
liquid notes,” he said seriously. 

Beware 

ly^RS De Smythe was giving 
instructions to her new 
maid. 

“And, by the way, Ethel,” she 
said, “I’d rather you did not wear 
any jewellery when you , are 
serving my guests tonight.” 

“I have nothing of value, 
Ma’am,” replied the maid. “But 
thank you for the warning,' all 
the same.’’ 

Donats 

J)o not leave litter in the parks. 

Do not light fires near woods 
or gorse. 

Do not throw bottles into 
ponds. 

Do not expose your head too 
much to the sun. 

Snapping in a Crowd 

wrHEN there is any sort of dis¬ 
play going on it is often 
difficult to take a photograph 
owing to the crowd. This little 
tip may help you sometime. 

Stand with your • back to the 
scene you wish to photograph 
and hold the camera upside down 
above your head. This gives a 
good view of what is going on 
in the viewfinder—in fact, the 
image is clearer than usual be¬ 
cause the camera screens the top 
light. 

It is well to practise holding 
the camera in this way so that 
you can get used to the method. 

Add'T'*'.n S®m 

Jn this addition sum the figures 
represented 
all the 
different, 
sum? 


But his joke misfired, and the “ liquid 
notes” cascaded all over him. 


by asterisks are 
same, the rest are 
Can you finish off the 


1 6 


9 9 9 9 


A 31 su er next tvcch 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Hungry Robins. The young 
robins fluttered about the orchard. 

“They iDok more like young 
thrushes,” commented Don,' 
watching the speckled fledglings. 

“Yes; by the time they get 
their red breasts they will liave 
been driven away by the 
parents, and each will have to- 
find its own feeding ground,” said 
Farmer Gray. 

“It seems cruel,” suggested Don. 

“No I When food becomes 
scarce it is necessary,-’ replied the 
farmer. “Robins are hearty 
feeders, too. A famous ornith¬ 
ologist once -fed worms to a 
tame robin/taking note of the 
length of worm eaten. At 14 feet 
the ornithologist tired of digging, 
much to the robin’s indignation.” 
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Advertiscmeiib Offices: Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E C 4, It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian 
Magazine Post. Subscription Rates : Inland and Abroad, ITs 4d for 12 months, Ss 8d for six months. Sole Agents for Australia and 
XSIcsv Ze.ah5!id Messrs Gordon ^ Gotch, Ltd ; and for South Africa : Centr:^ Xevvs Agency, Ltd. June 10, 1950. ‘ S S 


Maxim to Memorise 

J^EVER sound the trumpet 
your own praise. 
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Riddle-My-Name 

Mavis 

Enigma 

Marking (ram re¬ 
versed, and king) 
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THE WORD FOR EXPORT 



COLMAfi 



WQRB 

TOFFEE 



EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
of Maidstone 

•*THB TOFFEE SPECIALISTS*’^ 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 

—Still dependent on public support 



A deep purse is needed to provide our 
7,000 children with their daily meals. 
We earnestly appeal for generous 
• gifts for food. 

1^/^ will buy one child’s food for a' 
IW week in these Christian Homes. 

PLEASE HELP 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes ’’ should be sent to 
a Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.i. 



“TABLE 

CRICKET” 


The Replica of Teat 
. and County Cricket 

Played with teams of 
: miniature men, ball and 
stumps with bails. . Over- 
arm . bowling, double 
wickets and all the .“puls’’ 
such as clean, bowled, stumped, 
caught, etc. Googlies, breaks, and 
even body-line bowling. Hits for six, 
four and odd runs. 

Send 3d. stamp for all details 
and Order Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
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